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Getting  new  media  to  work  for  your  organization  means  building  the  strong  content, 
audience  and  advertiser  base  to  support  your  efforts.  Not  an  easy  task... which  is  why 
more  media  companies  are  turning  to  TMS. 


TMS  provides  cutting-edge  content  that  enhances  your  brand's  online  image.  Our 
completely  customizable  interactive  modules  fit  seamlessly  into  your  Web 
identity,  while  providing  the  quality  interactive  news,  entertainment  and 
information  you  can't  get  anywhere  else.  We've  got  the  Internet  experience 
it  takes  to  help  our  clients  attract  traffic,  generate  sponsorship  revenue 
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The  best  way  to  capture  local  online  advertising 
revenue  is  to  partner  with  a  technology  company, 
like  Zip2.  Over  80  newspapers  across  the  country 
already  have.  Even  modest-sized  papers  like  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News.  They  call  on  us  because 
we  have  what  it  takes  to  make  their  sites  more 
useful  to  readers  and  more  attractive  to  advertisers. 


Everything  from  our  City  Guide  to  our  Yellow  Pages 
to  our  proven  sales  training  and  advertising 
programs.  All  the  products  and  programs  you 
need  to  build  traffic  and  revenue.  So  if  you’re 
looking  to  extend  your  paper's  content  to  the  Web. 
look  to  Zlp2.  We  can  get  you  there  fast, 
mw.iip2.i;om 


CITY  GUIDES 
AND  NEWSPAPERS 


Importance  of  the  Long  View 

Over  the  past  year,  as  I've  traveled  around  the  country  to  various  news¬ 
paper  conferences  and  meetings,  the  single  most  frequent  question  I’ve 
heard  about  Web  sites  is  this  one:  “How  soon  will  mine  start  making 
money?”  This  lament  is  so  widespread  among  print  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives,  it  has  become  an  industry  mantra  that,  for  some,  is  replacing 
insightful  observation  and  logical  thought. 

Newspaper  managers,  after  all,  have  long  been  known  for  their  keen  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  changing  market  demographics.  So,  it  is  a  bit  surprising  that  many  have 
failed — or  perhaps  unconsciously  refused — to  apply  their  traditional  analytical 
skills  to  understanding  what’s  happening  on  the  World  Wide  Web  and  what  it 
means  for  their  companies’  future. 


Critical  Mass  on  the  Web 

For  in.stance,  it’s  generally  appreciated  that  a  kind  of  critical  mass  can  occur 
in  metro  areas  when  newspaper  circulation  drops  to  50%  of  that  area’s  house¬ 
holds.  Such  declines  can  trigger  a  sudden,  self-perpetuating  downward  spiral  of 
cost-cutting,  editorial  quality  decline,  further  readership  loss  and  rapid  erosion  of 
advertiser  confidence. 

Any  good  reporter  can  see  that  tfie  same  dynamics  are  at  work  on  the  World 
Wide  Web,  only  in  the  other  direction — up.  The  Web  is  now  being  accessed  by 
over  20%  of  American  households,  a  demographic  that  is  steadily  increasing.  As 
this  digital  equivalent  of  “circulation”  increases  to  50%  of  the  households  in  any 
given  community,  it  will  achieve  its  own  kind  of  critical  mass  altering  the  com¬ 
munication  and  advertising  realities  of  that  community. 

Each  year,  $66  billion  is  spent  on  advertising  in  local  newspapers,  magazines, 
shopper’s  guides,  TV’,  cable,  radio  and  other  traditional  outlets.  And  while  the 
majority  of  local  advertisers  don’t  now  consider  the  Web  a  viable  medium  for 
effectively  reaching  their  community,  that  will  change.  When  hou.sehold  Internet- 
access  levels  approach  50%,  the  Web  will  suddenly  provide  those  adverti.sers  a 
“dcx)r-to-dcx)r”  electronic  delivery  system  for  local  neighorhoods  comparable  to 
that  now  offered  by  printed  newspapers. 


New  Market  Scramble 

It  is  this  vision — of  an  event  that  will  not  occur  for  another  five  to  eight 
years — that  is  fueling  the  CITY  GUIDE  WARS  profiled  by  David  Noack  in  this 
issue.  In  fact,  more  than  five  dozen  national,  non-newspaper  corporations  are 
investing  heavily  to  establish  chains  of  local  city  guides  and  regional  directory 
publications  that  compete  head-to-head  against  online  newspapers. 

Most  .striking  is  this:  few  of  these  newcomers  appear  to  be  concerned  about 
next  quarter’s  Web  site  profits.  Instead,  they  are  taking  a  much  longer  view.  Some 
appear  willing  to  suffer  ma.ssive  losses  in  order  to  establish  the  high-profile  brand 
recognition  neces.sary  to  dominate  local  markets  on  that  day,  years  from  now, 
when  neighborhood  Internet  use  becomes  ubiquitous.  That’s  the  same  fateful 
day  many  newspaper  managers  may  discover  they’ve  won  the  battle  for  short¬ 
term  Web  site  profits,  but  lost  the  war  for  market  share. 
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Nicholas  Negroponte,  strides  by  purposefully.  He 
took  the  .stairs. 

It  was  a  vision  Negroponte  had  back  in  the  late 
1970s  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Media  Lab.  He 
saw  the  worlds  of  publishing,  broadcast  and  com¬ 
puters  coming  together — the  trend  that  became 
known  as  multimedia  convergence.  Along  with 
former  M.I.T.  president,  Jerome  Wiesner,  he 
formed  the  Media  Lab  in  1980,  and  began  raising 
the  $45  million  needed  to  build  a  home  for  the 
family  of  misfit  dreamers,  technological  fantasists, 
whiteboard  sketchers,  composers,  arti.sts  and  holo- 
graphers  the  Lab  had  attracted.  The  new  building 
opened  in  1985. 


It's  late  in  July,  and  the  campus  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  feels 
like  a  ski  re.sort  in  the  off-.sea.son.  Foot  traf¬ 
fic  along  the  “Infinite  Corridor,”  a  subter¬ 
ranean  hallway  that  links  mo.st  of  the 
.school's  major  buildings  and  normally  bu.stles  with 
students,  is  sparse.  The  women  behind  the  counter 
at  To.scanini’s  ice  cream  shop  in  the  student  union 
look  bored,  and  outside,  on  the  bright  green  quad 
that  serves  as  M.I.T.’s  front  yard,  not  a  single  fris- 
bee  slices  the  air. 

But  in  front  of  one  building,  the  bike  rack  is 
full.  The  staicture  is  a  white-tiled  box  that  .students 
have  dubbed  the  “Pei  toilet,"  since  it  was  designed 
by  architect  I.M.  Pei  and  bears  a  faint  re.semblance 
to  a  porcelain-clad  water  closet.  I'his  is  the  Media 
Lab,  at  20  Ames  Street.  Inside,  the  elevator  is 
jammed  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  .students  in 
shorts  and  .sandals.  There's  a  .sen.se  of  intensity  to 
the  bunch,  who  are  all  on  their  way  to  bask  in  the 
glow  of  computer  monitors  for  a  couple  hours  on 
a  gorgeous  summer  day,  rather  than  soak  up  the 
sun  on  the  shores  of  the  nearby  Charles  River.  As 
the  elevator  doors  slide  open.  Media  Lab  founder. 


Demo  or  Die 

Simply  .stated,  the  Lab's  mission  is  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  people  will  communicate  in  the 
future  using  technology.  But  while  that  might 
sound  like  the  kind  of  mission  that  would  inspire 
a  thou.sand  deadly-dry  Ph.D.  theses  and  endle.ss 
hours  of  sleep-inducing  graduate  seminars,  the 
Media  Lab  is  different.  The  credo  here  isn't  “pub- 
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lish  or  perish”;  its  “demo  or  die.” 
Students  can't  just  postulate  about  how 
a  personalized  electronic  newspaper 
w  ill  help  people  overcome  information 
overload — they  actually  have  to  build 
one.  In.stead  of  merely  talking  about 
intelligent  agents  that  can  tran.sact  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  masters,  or  wearable  com¬ 
puters  that  help  you  put  names  with 
faces,  or  a  digital  notebook  that  records 
audio  in  sync  with  a  reporter's  scrib¬ 
bling,  they  design,  code,  debug  and 
demo  them. 

“I'm  never  happy  with  .something 
that's  ju.st  an  idea,'  .says  Walter  Bender, 
director  of  the  Liib's  News  in  the  Future 
prcrgram.  “There's  a  lot  to  be  learned  by 
building  things.” 

Dreaming  with  Technology 

The  result  is  an  in.stitution  that  has 
the  feel  of  an  ongoing  jam  .se.ssion  for 
a.spiring  rock-and-rollers.  It's  part  of 


MIT's  School  of  Architecture  and 
Planning,  oddly  enough,  which  gives 
the  place  a  design-oriented  bent.  Mo.st 
of  its  annual  budget  comes  from  corpo¬ 
rate  America;  unlike  other  parts  of  MIT, 
veiy'  little  comes  from  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  a  minuscule  $1  million  a  year 
comes  from  the  university  itself. 
Professor  Patti  Maes  describes  the  Lab 
as  a  “big  .sandbox  with  lots  of  creative 
people  who  have  acce.ss  to  the  most 
advanced  toys.”  Research  a.ssi.stant 
Kevin  Brooks  says  the  Lab  “is  alx)ut  the 
nature  of  dreaming — dreaming  with 
technology.” 

Negroponte,  the  nattily-attired  author 
of  “Being  Digital,”  the  lxK)k  that  first 
intrcxluced  main.stream  business  execs 
to  the  Internet  revolution,  pushes  the 
Lab's  .30  faculty  memlxTS,  150  grad  stu¬ 
dents  and  150  visiting  undergrads  to 
dream  at  lea.st  five  years  ahead.  “Once 
something  becomes  popular,  we  try  to 
go  on  to  the  next  thing,  to  go  further 


away,”  ,says  Maes,  a  renowned  expert 
on  intelligent  agent  technology. 

$25  Million  Annual  Budget 

That’s  proving  harder  as  Negroponte's 
vision  of  convergence  takes  over  the 
front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
millions  of  people  embrace  the  Internet 
and  the  digital  economy  continues  to 
make  the  word  “fa.st-paced”  seem  like 
an  understatement.  Not  only  is  the  Lab 
beginning  to  feel  pressure  to  stay  a  step 
ahead  of  an  increa-singly  innovative 
high-tech  marketplace,  but  some  of  the 
spon.soring  companies  that  help  fund 
the  Lab's  $25  million  annual  operating 
budget  are  beginning  to  clamor  for  tech¬ 
nology  they  can  put  to  work  today,  not 
ju.st  flashy  demos  that  will  make  them 
.say  “wow.”  Spon.sor.s  shell  out  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $200,000  a  year.  Students  pay  no 
tuition.  When  students  have  left  the  Lab 
to  launch  high-profile  .start-ups  with 
technology  developed  at  20  Ames 
Street,  sponsors  have  asked  why  they 
weren't  entitled  to  first  dibs  on  the 
inventions.  Is  the  wired  world  catching 
up  with  the  Media  Lab? 

First,  a  tour 

L!p  on  the  third  flexor,  in  a  conference 
rcx)m  with  a  huge  expaase  of  white¬ 
board  covering  one  wall  and  a  bulletin 
board  on  the  other,  Walter  Bender  and 
Jack  Driscoll  talk  about  the  origins  of 
the  Lab's  News  in  the  Future  (NiF)  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  current  projects.  Bender, 
who.se  face  wears  an  expression  of  per¬ 
petual  inquisitiveness,  first  ran  into 
Negroponte  in  the  pre-Media  Lab  days, 
in  1978,  as  a  visiting  undergrad  from 
Haixard.  He  has  been  a.s.s(K'iated  with 
the  Lab  since  1983,  guiding  much  of  the 
early  re.search  into  personalized  news¬ 
papers.  Dri.scoll  is  a  former  editor-in- 
chief  and  35-year  veteran  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  who  now  .serv'es  as  editor-in-res- 
idence  at  NiF  and  whose  mind  still 
seems  to  be  weighing  every  event  to 
determine  its  position  on  tomorrow 
morning's  front  page. 

,  “1  came  to  a  meeting  alxjut  six  years 

ago,  when  I  was  .still  at  the  Globe,” 
Dri.scoll  recalls.  “Negroponte  was  giving 
a  presentation  to  about  fifty  media  com¬ 
panies,  and  e,s.sentially,  he  .said,  'You 
guys  have  a  problem.’  He  scolded  us  for 
having  cnir  heads  in  the  sand  and  ignor¬ 
ing  new  technologies,  and  he  challenged 
us  to  u.se  our  re.sources  to  come  up  with 
.solutions.”  Dri.scoll  encouraged  the 
Globe  to  get  involved  as  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  spoasors  of  NiF  in  1992.  Tcxlay's  list 
of  alx)ut  two  dozen  program  sponsors 
(the  Lab,  as  a  whole,  has  130)  includes 
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The  Media  Lab  encourages  its  students  to  build  the  things 
they  dream  about.  Here,  two  demonstrate  an  "intelligent" 
video  camera  that  is  able  to  recognize  and  trigger  responses 
to  certain  kinds  of  human  movements. 


piililislicrs  such  as  the  Tribune  Company, 
Advance  Publications,  Gannett  and 
Hearst,  as  well  as  a  “salt-and-pepper 
sprinkling,”  as  Bender  describes  it,  of 
technology  giants  like  Sun  Microsystems 
and  IBM,  telecom  companies  like  Bell 
South,  consumer  pnxlucts  manufactur¬ 
ers,  retailers  and  ad  agencies. 

Bender  says  the  heterogeneousness 
of  the  program’s  spon.sor  ba.se  is  inten¬ 
tional.  “Our  definition  of  news  is  very 
broad,”  he  says.  “It's  not  ju.st  about  edi¬ 
torial  or  traditional  journalism,  it’s  al.so 
about  advertising,  design,  personaliza¬ 
tion,  communication  channels  and 
companies  that  rely  on  the  news  indus¬ 
try  to  get  their  messages  out.”  Bender 
.says  that  .sometimes  executives  at  spon- 
■soring  companies  .sugge.st  ideas  to  the 
Lab  for  re.search.  For  example,  when 
Gannett’s  John  Palm  asked  why  the 
photos  of  the  Gulf  War  that  USA  Today 
was  grabbing  from  video  feeds  were  of 
such  bad  quality,  the  Lab  began  looking 
into  techniques  for  rendering  higher- 
quality  images. 

Digital  Paper 

But,  more  often,  researchers  at  the 
Lab  launch  their  own  explorations, 
ba.sed  on  i.ssues  relevant  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry,  like  the  cost  and  supply 
logistics  of  paper.  “Co.sts  in  the  news¬ 
paper  indu.stry  are  tied  up  not  in  news, 
but  in  paper,  and  ink,  and  di.stribution. 
What  if  we  could  divert  .some  of  the 
resources  that  go  into  all  that  to  news 
gathering  and  reporting  instead?” 
Bender  asks.  So  a  band  of  .scientists  in 
the  Lab’s  basement  is  developing 
paper-thin  electronic  displays,  with  the 
cwentual  goal  of  creating  a  digital  read¬ 
ing  surface  that  could  be  encoded  and 
re-encoded  with  content  as  the  user 
desired.  “No  one  asked  us  for  that.  We 
just  thought  it  was  something  the  indu.s¬ 


try  needed,”  Bender  .says. 

Bender  and  Dri.scoll  reel 
off  a  li.st  of  NiF’s  ongoing 
projects:  a  group  of  seniors  in 
Melrose,  Mass,  called  the 
.Silver  Stringers  who  publish 
their  own  digital  newspaper; 
a  tool  called  “Plum”  that 
embroiders  news  stories  with 
Icxal  context  ba.sed  on  the 
reader’s  Icxale,  explaining,  in 
a  wire  .story  alx)ut  immigrants 
leaving  China  for  example, 
the  percentage  of  greater 
Btxston’s  population  that  is  of 
Chine.se  de.scent;  and  various 
.schemes  to  help  computers 
understand  news  and  present 
it  more  efficiently  to  readers. 

I  ask  Driscoll  how  the  environment  at 
the  Lab  compares  to  a  new.srtxm.  “It’s 
got  the  same  freewheeling  atmosphere. 
You  never  know  what  to  expect  next,” 
he  says.  “The  energy  level  is  infectious. 
Students  jump  out  of  their  chair  when 
they  .solve  a  problem,  and  everyone  in 
the  rcx)m  gathers  ‘round.  And  it’s  great 
when  groups  of  students  come  together 
to  solve  problems,  like  when  a  group  of 
undergrads  were  doing  .some  work  on 
data  hiding,”  a  technique  of  enctxling 
images,  video  or  audio  with  information 
that  can  help  copyright  holders  protect 
their  property.  “I  got  to  the 
Media  Lab  at  8  a.m.  and  met 
a  student  coming  out  of  the 
elevator.  His  group  had  been 
working  for  three  straight 
days,  and  he  was  going 
home  to  take  a  shower.” 

Upstairs,  in  a  cramped 
office  on  the  fourth  flexor,  1 
meet  two  such  students, 

Lenny  Foner  and  Brad 
Rhodes.  Both  are  re.search 
assi.stants  who  are  working 
to  devLse  intelligent  software 
agents  that  can  autono¬ 
mously  perform  complex 
tasks  for  their  “owners.”  It’s 
a  particularly  hot  area  of 
study,  both  for  the  Lab  and 
for  commercial  enterprises.  Foner  sports 
a  long  mane  of  gray-.streaked  hair  and 
an  intense  gaze.  He  did  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  work  at  M.I.T.,  went  to  toil  in  the 
fields  of  the  high-tech  indu.stry  for  a  few 
years,  then  came  back  to  get  his 
Ma.ster’s  in  “machine  learning”  at  the 
Lab.  Since  1994,  he  has  been  doing  his 
doctoral  re.search  here.  His  Ph.D.  project 
is  called  Yenta,  and  true  to  the  Lab’s 
demo-or-die  credo,  he  wrote  the  soft¬ 
ware  himself,  partly  in  the  C  program¬ 
ming  language  and  partly  in  Scheme, 
another  more  arcane  language. 


Yenta  monitors  a  user’s  incoming 
e-mail  and  begins  to  learn  about  the 
subjects  that  the  user  cares  about.  “It 
dexjs  .statistical  analyses  of  how  often 
words  show  up  in  the  dtKuments  you 
get  and  .send,  and  forms  clusters  of  top¬ 
ics,”  Foner  explains.  “You  can  al.so  attest 
to  things  about  yourself,  like  'I’m  inter- 
e.sted  in  .software  agents.’"  Then,  Yenta 
can  introduce  the  user  to  others  who 
share  the  .same  intere.sts.  “It’s  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  lx.‘  a  romantic  matchmaker,”  Foner 
explains,  somewhat  defensively.  “It 
could  be  u.sed  for  finding  others  who 
know  about  a  project  you're  working 
on — solving  what’s  .sometimes  called 
the  four  doors  away  problem.’  It’s  hard 
to  know  within  a  big  company  where  to 
find  people  who  know  about  areas 
you’re  working  on.”  Foner  al.so  specu¬ 
lates  that  Yenta  could  al.so  be  used  to 
help  reporters  find  knowledgeable 
sources,  or  introduce  readers  of  an 
online  newspaper  to  others  with  similar 
interests,  enabling  them  to  debate  each 
other  on  topics  of  mutual  concern,  like 
U.S.  policy  toward  Mexico. 

Resident  Cyborgs 

Foner’s  office  mate  comes  in,  wear¬ 
ing  an  outfit  that  would  attract  .stares 
anywhere  but  on  the  M.I.T  campus. 
Rlxxles  is  outfitted  in  an  across-the- 


shoulder  bag  that  contains  a  small 
computer  wired  to  an  eyepiece — a 
miniature  monitor,  actually — that  covers 
his  right  eye.  A  black  Kangol  cap  con¬ 
ceals  some  of  the  wiring  that  snakes 
from  the  bag  along  his  back  and  neck  to 
the  eyepiece,  as  well  as  the  apparatus 
that  holds  the  eyepiece  in  place.  A  tiny 
hand-held  keyboard  allows  him  to  send 
input  to  the  computer.  Rhodes  is  one  of 
the  Lab’s  resident  cyborgs.  In  addition  to 
researching  intelligent  agents  and  wear¬ 
able  computing,  he  lives  in  a  petri  dish 
of  his  own  making. 


Literally  jammed  with  high-end  computer  systems,  the  Lab 
surrounds  its  students  with  the  most  powerful  kinds  of 
digital  tools. 
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The  system  he  devised  is  a  “remem¬ 
brance  agent.”  One  of  the  things  it  can 
do  is  pay  attention  to  what  Rhodes  is 
doing  and  help  remind  him  of  related 
information.  For  example,  as  Rhodes  fil¬ 
ters  through  his  e-mail,  which  he  can  do 
on  the  go,  thanks  to  his  eyepiece,  the 
sy.stem  can  show  him  a  list  of  all  the 
other  e-mail  he  has  received  on  similar 


Doctoral  student,  Lenny  Foner,  is  developing 
intelligent  agents  that  can  autonomously 
perform  complex  Internet  tasks  like  negoti¬ 
ating  purchases  for  their  owners. 

topics.  Eventually,  Rhodes  says,  remem¬ 
brance  agents  will  help  you  identify 
people  who  look  familiar  to  you  as  they 
pass  you  on  the  street,  and  even  bring 
up  records  of  your  correspondence  with 
them.  Around  the  Lab,  they  call  it  “intel¬ 
ligence  augmentation." 

Classified  Ads 

Maes,  the  profe.s.sor  who  supervises 
RhcxJes'  and  Foner's  research,  brings 
things  back  down  to  earth  by  talking 
about  a  project  called  “Bazaar,”  an  elec¬ 
tronic  marketplace  occupied  by  intelli¬ 
gent  agents  that  know  how  to  buy  and 
.sell  things.  "Classifieds  today  are  pa.ssive 
entities,”  .says  Maes,  a  native  of  Belgium. 
“The  new  classifieds  will  know  what 
your  preferences  and  priorities  are  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  will  be  able  to 
act  on  your  behalf.  You'll  create  a  new 
agent,  and  tell  it  about  what  you're  .sell¬ 
ing — what  it  is,  the  condition  of  the 
item,  your  time  frame  for  .selling,  the 
fact  that  you're  asking  $12  but  you'll  go 
as  low  as  $8.  You'll  tell  it  how  greedy  it 
should  be,  or  how  flexible." 

Maes  tells  me  about  a  demo  that  her 
.students  conducted  for  a  recent  spon- 
.sor  visit,  which  involved  giving  the 
sponsors  Monopoly  money  (Maes'  face 
is  on  one  of  the  paper  bills,  as  are  the 
likenes.ses  of  fellow  profe.s.sors  Mitchel 
Resnick  and  Marvin  Minsky)  and  hav¬ 
ing  them  transact  business  using 
Bazaar.  .She  thinks  similar  “di.stributed 
multi-agent  marketplaces"  have  the 


potential  to  make  classifieds  more  effi¬ 
cient  for  both  buyers  and  sellers,  but 
frets  that  newspapers  are  too  protective 
of  cla.ssified  revenue  to  change  the  way 
things  work.  “Cla.ssifieds  are  the  cash 
cows  of  newspapers,  and  they  don’t 
want  to  touch  them.  But  if  they  don't 
improve  the  model,  other  companies 
will  take  it  over.” 


Student  and  research  assistant,  Kevin  Brooks, 
is  developing  a  system  of  intelligent  agents 
that  can  assemble  stories  from  random  bits 
of  plot  stored  in  a  database. 

Audio  Notebook  Inventor 

It's  a  few  minutes  before  one  o’clock 
now,  and  Rhodes  and  Foner  ask  if  I'd 
like  to  accompany  them  to  Room  054 
where  a  fellow  doctoral  student  will  be 
defending  her  Ph.D.  thesis.  After  a 
crowded  elevator  ride  to  the  basement, 
we  filter  into  a  semi-darkened  class¬ 
room.  Lisa  Stifelman,  a  researcher  in  the 
Lab’s  .Speech  Interface  Group,  is  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  podium,  getting  her  pre.senta- 
tion  ready  and  Uxjking  ju.st  the  slightest 
bit  nervous.  This  is,  after  all,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  demo-or-die  situation.  Once  she's 
done  explaining  her  work  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  28  people,  she'll  face  the  facul¬ 
ty  board  that  will  decide  whether  to 
award  her  a  Doctorate  degree.  Foner 
sits  in  the  front  to  lend  moral  support. 

Stifelman  has  invented  a  device 
called  the  Audio  Notebook.  It's  a  tech¬ 
nology  capable  of  making  any  reporter's 
jaw  drop.  About  the  size  of  a  large  clip¬ 
board,  it  contains  a  pad  of  paper  and  a 
digital  recording  .system  linked  to  a  lap¬ 
top  computer.  As  the  user  takes  notes 
on  the  paper,  the  digital  recorder  cap¬ 
tures  the  audio.  Then,  when  the  user  is 
done  with  the  note-taking,  he  can 
acce.ss  the  audio  by  simply  pointing  his 
pen  at  different  parts  of  the  notes.  When 
he  taps  an  incomprehensible  bit  of 
chicken  scratch,  for  example,  the  clear 
audio  of  the  .source's  .statement  begins 
to  play  back.  Using  control  bars  on  the 
side  of  the  notebook,  the  u.ser  can 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  audio  for 
skimming  or  tran.scription  purpo.ses. 


As  the  rapt  audience  munches  on 
cocikies  and  fruit  from  a  table  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  Stifelman  runs 
through  a  .series  of  .slides  explaining  her 
re.search,  and  then  moves  over  to  a 
stand  on  which  the  Audio  Notelxx>k  is 
set  up.  An  assi.stant  trains  an  overhead 
video  camera  on  Stifelman’s  hands  as 
she  demonstrates  how  the  prototype 
works,  and  the  feed  is  projected  onto  a 
large  screen  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
Stifelman  demon.strates  how  the  de\ice 
u.ses  a  series  of  green  lights  along  the 
left  side  of  the  paper  to  indicate  where 
new  topics  start.  When  she  touches  her 
pen  to  one  of  the  lights,  the  audio  .starts 
playing  exactly  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  a 
new  .sentence.  She  explains  that  an 
adjustment  bar  lets  the  u.ser  request 
more  or  fewer  topic  distinctions.  “If  a 
u.ser  falls  asleep  for  part  of  a  cla.ss,”  she 
quips,  “they  might  want  all  the  topic 
sections  they  can  get." 

Gaining  momentum  from  her  flaw¬ 
less  demo,  Stifelman  explains  how  Jack 
Driscoll  used  the  Audio  Notebook  for  a 
reporting  project.  “He  .said  'the  proof  is 
in  the  pudding,'  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  u.se  the  Audio  Notebook  to  write 
a  .story  about  it  for  Frames,  the  Media 
Liib  newsletter.”  She  walks  the  audience 
through  the  complicated  algorithms  the 
Audio  Notebcx)k  uses  to  figure  out 
where  new  topics  begin.  And  then  she 
takes  a  .series  of  sharp  questions  from 
the  audience,  handling  them  with  the 
level-headed  calm  of  a  White  House 
press  officer. 

.Something  that  Bender  .said  earlier 
about  the  Lab's  .students  came  back  to 
me  as  the  audience  exited  the  cla.ss- 
room  to  leave  Stifelman  alone  with  her 
evaluators:  “What  draws  me  here  are 
the  .students.  They’re  not  ju.st  talkers, 
they're  doers.  And  what  attracts  the 
students  here  is  the  ability  to  be  with 
like-minded  people.” 

No  Computer  Classes 

One  of  the  mo.st  surprising  things 
about  the  academic  system  that  attracts 
.students  like  Stifelman  and  Foner  and 
Rhodes  and  Br(X)k.s  is  that  it  contains 
not  a  single  class  on  computer  pro¬ 
gramming.  Br(X)k.s,  an  affable  pop  cul¬ 
ture  junkie  who  works  in  the  Lab’s 
Interactive  Cinema  studio,  thinks  there 
may  be  some  sort  of  refresher  course 
offered  during  the  summer  in  another 
part  of  M.I.T.,  but  he's  never  met  any¬ 
one  who’s  taken  it.  Being  able  to  churn 
out  complicated  code  by  the  .screenful 
is,  in  fact,  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
the  Lab.  The  application  material  .states, 

Coutiiuiccl  on  2H 
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by  Fred  Tuccillo  and  Mary  Ann  Skinner 


THE  KILLER  APR 
IN  YOUR  UBRARY 

ARCHIVES  AS  A  WEB  REVENUE  ENGINE 


How  Newsday  organized,  built,  priced  and  now  successfully  markets 
its  back  files  of  news  articles  on  the  Internet 


Fred  Tuccillo  (left)  and  Mary  Ann  Skinner  (right)  in  the  library  of 
Newsday  with  a  terminal  display  of  Newsday's  new  Library@news- 
day.com  archive  on  the  Internet. 


As  newspaper  Web  site  managers 
struggle  to  find  the  formula  for  finan¬ 
cial  success,  they  should  pay  close 
attention  to  the  killer  Internet  applica¬ 
tion  in  their  own  libraries — electronic 
story  archives. 

While  many  major  new  spaper  Web  sites  offer 
archives  of  past  articles,  others  continue  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  questions  of  how'  to  be,st  market, 
price  and  position  their  unique  .stores  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  World  Wide  Web  re.source. 

The  fundamental  value  of  newspapers’ 
archives  is  well  e.stablished.  Lcrng  l')efore  they 
went  on  the  Internet,  newspapers  backed  into 
the  online  archive  di.stribulion  bu.sine.s.s  via  royal¬ 
ty  agreements  with  major  commercial  database 
aggregators  like  Nexis-Lexis  or  by  signing  agree¬ 
ments  with  CD-ROM  producers. 

But  while  those  first  ventures  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  a  paying  market  for  online  access  to  new.s- 
paper  content,  it  was  largely  a  reference  market 
of  libraries,  .schools,  government  facilities  and 
corporate  offices.  An  important,  but  not  particularly 
obvious,  hi.storical  point  is  this:  that  market  demo¬ 
graphic  never  changed. 

Today,  .some  newspaper  Web  .site  managers  envision 
a  near-term  bonanza  as  \nSA-card-lx?aring  coasumers 
flock  to  the  Web  to  purcha.se  back  articles  from  online 
newspaper  archives.  Tlio.se  managers  may  have  the 
right  pnxluct,  but  the  wrong  marketing  plan.  As  in  the 
pa.st,  it  is  .still  instimtions — not  consumers — that  are  the 
real  spenders  on  Intemet-ba.sed  archive  .services. 

The  good  news  is  that  the.se  new  kinds  of  World 
Wide  Web  technologies  provide  the  means  for  new.s- 
papers  to  sell  their  archives  directly  rather  than  through 
third-parties.  Thus,  newspapers  can  retain  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  revenue  than  when  they  were 
forced  to  dLstribute  their  electronic  archives  through 
vendors  such  as  CD-ROM  producers, 

TheLi  bra  ry  (3  newsday.com 

Newsday  recently  launched  its  archives  as  a 
Web  site  product  called  TheLibrary@new.sday.com, 
and  much  of  what  we  learned  in  that  venture  may 
be  useful  for  other  Web  managers  contemplating 
similar  projects. 

Some  of  the  most  important  considerations  to 
keep  in  mind  as  you  plan  your  Internet-ba.sed  archive 
.sy.stem  are  as  follows. 


Converting  Legacy  File  Systems 

The  first  decision  is  whether  to  invent  and  build 
the  .sy.stem  in-hou.se  or  outsource  the  project  to  turn¬ 
key  professionals.  The  cost  and  complexity  of  design¬ 
ing,  building  and  maintaining  the  retrieval — as  well  as 
the  transactional  and  customer  .service — infra.staic- 
tures  for  an  online  archive  service  can  lx;  daunting. 
The  speed  at  which  database  technology  is  emeiging 
and  then  “aging  out”  should  also  give  pause  to  any 
newspaper  contemplating  a  home  grciwn  solution. 

These  concerns  led  Newsday  to  .seek  outside  help. 
For  us,  the  an.swer  turned  out  to  be  Infonautics  Corp., 
be.st  known  on  the  Internet  for  "The  Electric  Library.” 
The  Wayne,  Fa.,  company  moved  into  the  turn-key, 
private-brand  busine.ss  model  late  last  year  when  it 
launched  both  Newsday’s  and  Busine.ss  Week’s 
online  archives. 

Pridng 

Pricing  is  the  next  i.s.sue.  Initially,  New.sday  want¬ 
ed  to  encourage  open,  uninhibited  .sampling  of  the 
service  by  both  consumers  and  decision-makers  with¬ 
in  various  institutional  and  commercial  market  .sec- 
tcjrs.  At  the  same  time,  we  wanted  to  establish  a  value 
as  well  as  a  revenue  stream.  So  w'e  launched 
TheLibrary@new.sday.com  with  an  introductory  pric¬ 
ing  model  we  called  the  $5  Day  Pa.ss.  This  enabled 
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...  are  all  words  commonly  used  to  describe  the  state  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Regardless  of  how  you  characterize  it.  what  it  boils 
down  to  is  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
changes.  You  are  already  operating  at  a  furious  pace,  stressed 
from  the  daily  pressures  of  working  on  an  interactive  news 
site  ...  deadlines,  lack  of  manpower  and  financial  limitations. 

Besieged  with  a  constant  flood  of  new  information  on  upcom¬ 
ing  technologies  from  newsletters,  e-mail  blasts,  newsgroups, 
trade  journals  and  advertisements,  you  have  limited  time  to 
read  through  all  of  them  How  do  you  choose  your  source  of 
information?  Go  to  the  place  that  offers  you  the  most  current, 
authoritative  and  comprehensive  information  all  in  one  place. 
Interactive  Newspapers  ’98:  Setting  Our  Sites  on  the  Future. 

Session  topics  include: 

•  Intermercial:  Going  Beyond  the  Banner 

•  Managing  Your  New  Media  Department 

•  Content  Liability/Copyright  Concerns 

•  Major  Media  Partnerships 

•  The  Evolving  Infrastructure  of  Online  Commerce 

•  What  You  Need  to  Know  About  the  Latest 
Web  Development  Tools 

Kgynotg  speakers  includg: 

•  G.M.  O’Connell,  President  &  Chief  Operating  Officer, 
TN  Technologies  Inc.  /  Co-Founder,  Modem  Media 

•  Bob  Cauthom,  New  Media  Director,  Arizona  Star 

•  Merrill  Brown,  Editor  in  Chief,  MSNBC  on  the  Internet 


Interactive 
Vo  »  Newspapers 

...  Settins  Our  Sites  on  the  Future 

February  4  -  7, 1998 

Sheraton  Seattle  Hotel  &  Towers,  Seattle  WA 


For  a  complete  program,  or  more  information  contact: 

Michael  Troxier,  E&P,  11  W.  19'-  St.,  NY,  NY  10011-4234  •  212-675-4380  ext,  285  •  Fax:  212-929-1894 
•  E-mail:  michaelt@mediainfo.com  •  Web  site:  www.mediainfo.com 
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The  man  who  drov« 
carryinQ  Princess 
her  boyfriend  to  ti 
while  fleeing  papa 
speed  had  drunk  e 
alcohol  to  be  mon 
times  the  legal  lin 


said  yesterday 


The  Union  laodef 

SfTNlMY  Nkws 
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users  to  download  an  unlimited  number 
of  stories  within  a  calendar  day. 

In  early  May,  we  converted  to  a  three¬ 
tiered  “story-bundle”  price  .stnicture  that 
permits  users  to  purcha.se  3  stories  for  $5, 
13  .stories  for  $10  or  30  .stories  for  $23.  A 
key  difference  is  that  the  purchase  is 
gtxxl  for  as  many  days  as  it  takes  to 
download  the  3,  13  or  30  .stories.  The 


effective  per-.story  price 
point,  from  30  cents  to  $1, 
is  also  quite  competitive. 

gThis  new  pricing 
appears  to  have  been  well 
received.  There  were  no 
cu.stomer  complaints  and 
no  sudden  dips  in  tran.sac- 
tion  levels.  Mo.st  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  weekly  revenue 
actually  ro.se  by  40  percent 
during  the  balance  of  the 
school  year.  This  is 
encouraging,  especially  as 
I  ^  m  we  develop  plans  for 
increased  promotion  at 

-  the  .start  of  the  1997-9H 

school  year.  But  with 
'  some  200  public  libraries 

II  and  more  than  130  .school 
di.stricts  in  Queens,  Na.s.sau 
and  Suffolk,  the  iastitu- 
tional  market  remains  our 
primary  target. 

Selling  the 
Libraries 

A  key  .step  here  has 
lx;en  Newsday’s  termina- 

_  ,  tion  of  all  CD-ROM  ven- 

dor  agreements  as  of 
Decemlier  31,  1997  and 
our  announcement  that  the  replacement 
prixluct  will  be  site  licen.sed  acce.ss  to 
TheLibrary@new.sday.com.  As  the  word 
spreads,  public  libraries,  .school  di.stricts, 
colleges,  universities  and  other  in.stitu- 
tions  are  Ixjginning  to  sign  up.  A  single¬ 
concurrent  u.ser  licen.se  co.sts  $1,000  per 
year  and  multiple-concurrent  u.ser  liceas- 
es  are  $800  per  u.ser  per  year.  Discount 


programs  are  available  to  primary  and 
.secondary  .schools  and  to  the  many  pub¬ 
lic,  university  and  professional  member 
libraries  of  the  Long  Island  Library 
Re.sources  Council  (LILRC). 

Several  libraries  have  told  us  they 
had  recently  been  quoted  combined 
prices  as  high  as  $4,000  for  New.sday 
back  articles  on  CD-ROM  plus  monthly 
updates.  With  TheLibrary@newsday.com 
the  database  is  updated  daily  and  there 
are  no  CD’s  to  .store. 


Marketing 


To  market  TheLibrary@new.sday.com 
to  the  institutional  market,  we’re  con¬ 
centrating  on  direct  communication 
(direct  mail,  library  trade  shows, 
New.spaper-In-Education)  with  in.stitu- 
tional  clients  who  have  been  using 
Newsday  on  CD-ROM  as  well  as  those 
who  had  rejected  that  product  as  too 
expensive.  We  are  also  advertising  in 
our  online  and  print  editions,  on  .search- 
engine  sites,  on  radio,  and  in  .specialized 
busine.ss  and  professional  publications. 

And  we’re  looking  beyond  public 
and  .school  libraries  to  profe.ssional  and 
governmental  offices,  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  sectors  and  other  entities  with  a 
business  re.search  need  that  can  be 
addressed  by  New.sday  back  articles. 


Positioning 

New.sday  has  paid  special  attention  to 
the  positioning  of  our  online  archives  on 
the  newsday.com  home  page.  Whether  a 
u.ser  clicks  on  “Library  ”,  in  .search  of  back 
articles,  or  “Current  Editions"  in  .search  of 
today’s  editions,  they  end  up  on  a  single 
Continued  on  pa^e  TT 


44  We  projected  $36,000  for  our 
first  year  online  revenues.  Now 
we’re  projecting  $  1 00,000  — 
triple  our  original  figure.  The 
success  ofAdOne  completely 
blew  our  sales  and  revenue 
goals  out  of  the  water.  ^  ^ 

Bill  Marcum 

Advertising  Director, 

The  Daily  News,  Longview.WA 

44  [With]  AdOne,  we  made  money 

on  the  Web  ads  right  away,  and 
we  strengthened  our  leadership 
position  in  the  marketplace. 

George  Stachokas 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  & 
Assistant  Advertising  Director, 

The  Union  Leader  &  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  Manchester,  NH 


AdOne...  The  Publishers’  Choice. 


Nearly  500  publications  across  the  country  have  chosen  AdOne 
(www.adone.com)  for  their  online  classified  solutions.AdOne  features 
innovative  products  and  services  that  help  publishers  put  their  classifieds 
online  generating  new  revenue  in  as  little  as  10  business  days. 


aGkxne 

CLASSIFIED 

NETWORK 


www.adone.com 

Call  AdOne  today  at 
800-555-4231  ore-mail  us 
at  sales@adone.com 


cHysearch.com 

is  proud  to  partner  with  these  distinguished 
international  media  companies: 


Cog  Antteleg 

www.latimes.com 

washingtonpost.c#m 


1 


Toronto  Star 


’(Thr  %ibn(ii  Pomtnti 
THE  AGE 

Melbourne,  Australia 


s 


CHIBSTED 


Copenhagen,  Oslo,  and  Stockholm 


In  addition  to  these  Partner  Led  Markets,  CitySearch  operates 
online  guides  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Austin, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Nashville,  and  Raleigh-Durham. 


S 


TT;  Winner,  Best  Regional  Guide 
J  H  PC  Magazine,  August  1 997 

“But  if  our  Editors'  Choice,  CitySearch,  does  not 
have  an  outpost  in  your  town,  consider  petitioning 
WR-  your  mayor  to  fight  for  one  -  or  moving.” 


cityseafch.com 

790  E.  Colorado  Blvd.,  Suite  200 


Pasadena,  CA  91101 


818/405-0050 


CITY  GUIDE  WARS 


Free-For-All  Over  Local  Advertising 

At  a  dizzying  speed,  telcos,  software  giants,  search  engine  firms,  entertainment 
conglomerates,  TV  stations,  cable  networks  and  other  deep-pockets  players  have 
leaped  into  the  local  online  arts  &  entertainment  news  and  information  fray. 
Will  newspapers  be  the  big  losers? 


What’s  curious  about  the  Internet’s 
quickening  “city  guide”  war  is  that  the 
combatants  are  maneuvering  against 
each  other  for  a  prize  that  doesn’t  even 
exist  yet:  billions  of  dollars  in  online 
local  advertising  revenues.  And  a  surprising  number 
of  these  corporate  warriors  appear  willing  to  sustain 
massive  losses  in  order  to  secure  a  chunk  of  what 
they  believe  will  be  a  future  bonanza. 

How  big  a  bonanza?  Knowledgeable  authorities 
suggest  it  could  ultimately  be  as  large  as  the  revenue 
streams  generated  after  television  caught  on  as  a 
new,  local  advertising  medium  decades  ago. 

And  that’s  the  real  key  to  understanding  the  city 
guide  battles  shaping  up  in  metropolitan  areas  coa.st 
to  coast.  The  .struggle  is  not  about  tomorrow  or  even 
next  year.  It  is  about  that  magic  day — perhaps  five  to 
eight  years  away — when  the  majority  of  American 
households  enjoy  routine  access  to  the  Internet 
through  their  computers  or  Web  TV  sets  or  hybrid 
telephone  appliances.  It  is  about  that  truly  historic 
day  when  large  numbers  of  local  businesses,  like 
re.staurants,  movie  theaters,  pizza  shops  and  furniture 
stores,  decide  it  makes  sense  to  shift  significant  por¬ 
tions  of  their  advertising  away  from  print  newspapers 
and  onto  the  World  Wide  Web. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  vision  that  drives  this  new 
online  city  guide  scramble,  it  helps  to  focus  on  the 
pot  and  the  percentage.  The  pot  is  $66  billion — the 
total  amount  of  money  local  businesses  currently 
spend  to  purchase  advertising  in  all  traditional  media. 
The  percentage  is  the  amount  that  will  eventually 
shift  from  those  traditional  advertising  outlets  to  the 
new  medium  of  local  Web  sites. 

Imagine  just  a  3  percent  shift  over  the  next  five 
years — that  means  about  $1.9  billion  a  year  in  ad 
revenues  would  be  redirected  into  the  pcx:kets  of 
whoever  operates  the  most  highly  regarded  local 
Web  sites.  Imagine  the  numbers  as  that  shift  reaches 
5  or  8  or  10  percent. 


Although  it  is  probably  the  best  known,  Microsoft's  Sidewalk 
is  only  one  of  more  than  60  city  guide  companies  setting  up 
local  Web  site  publications  in  multiple  cities. 


With  advanced  database  technologies  and  strong  brand 
names,  search  engine  companies  like  Lycos  have  established 
some  of  the  most  aggressive  dty  guide  ventures. 


Bass  and  other  analysts  sugge.st  we  are  entering 
one  of  those  periods  when  the  entire  commercial 
matrix  of  .scxiety  is  being  dramatically  altered;  one  of 
those  rare  and  frantic  periods  when  enormous  for¬ 
tunes  can  be  made  by  those  with  cunning,  capital  or 
luck  enough  to  l')e  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
with  the  right  online  publishing  prcxluct. 


"Everyone  Wants  a  Piece" 

“Everyone  wants  a  piece  of  the  $66  billion,"  said 
Bill  Bass  of  Forrester  Research  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“They  all  think  they  ju.st  need  to  get  a  .small  slice  of 
that  pie  to  be  wealthy  beyond  their  wilde.st  dreams.” 
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Bi-Monthly 


vAvw  •  mediainfo^coin 


DAILY  news  on  our  Web  site.  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive.  It’s  the  most  accessed  newspaper  industry 
Web  site,  with  an  emphasis  on  new  m^ia.  Including 
Steve  Outing’s  Stop  the  Presses!,  Tom  Mangan’s 
Newsies  on  the  Net,  Madanmohan  Rao’s  Global 
Interactive  News  Briefs,  the  Web  News  Site  of  the 
Week,  reports  from  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Free  Paper 
Publisher  magazines,  conference  data,  help  wanted 
classified  advertising  and  more  ... 


the  MEDIA 


MediaINPO >  com  Weekl 


WEEKLY  news  reports  in  this  completely  redesigned 
section  of  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine.  Formerly 
called  Interactive  Communications,  this  section  - 
reflecting  the  look  and  tone  of  online  news  pages  - 
brings  you  how-to  articles,  briefs  of  the  hottest  items  of 
the  week,  Web  site  reviews,  and  Web  site  references 
for  related  background  and  research. 


It’s  part  of  your  Editor  &  Publisher  subscription  but  it’s 
a  self-contained  publication  just  for  you  -  members  of 
the  online  news  industry.  In-depth  articles  look  at  the 
issues  facing  new  media  professionals  at  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  and  other  media 
companies  using  digital  means  to  serve  readers  and 
advertisers. 


MediaINFO.com 


iThe  Journal  of 
The  Online  News 
Industry 


From  the  world's  coolest  comparison  shopping  tool 
to  the  smartest  restaurant  guide  on  the  Web,  our 
plug-and-play  modules  enable  you  to  add  proven, 
traffic-building  content  to  your  internet  site  quickly 
and  easily  under  your  own  brand. 

We  host  it,  we  troubleshoot  it;  we  can  even  sell  the 
ad  space.  You  just  add  content. 


www.studionow.com 

local  content  that  works 

1 1  0  Greene  Street  New  York  City  10012  (800)646-9669 


Forrester  says  newspapers  will  take  the 
biggest  hit,  losing  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  their  l(K'al  ad  revenues  in  this  price¬ 
depressing  tumult. 

Many  in  the  field  question  whether, 
overall,  most  newspaper  companies 
have  moved  aggressively  enough  in  all 
areas  of  their  online  operations  to  meet 
the  threat  posed  by  the  non-traditional 
newcomers. 


what’s  playing  at  the 
movies  tonight?  What 
movies  are  worth  seeing? 
Where’s  the  be.st  place  to 
find  Vietnamese  cuisine? 
What  bands  are  playing  this 
week  and  are  tickets  still 
available?  What’s  an  inter¬ 
esting  new  thing  to  do 
around  town  that  I  haven’t 
done  before?  Or,  where  are 
all  the  gourmet  chee.se 
shops  in  my  part  of  the  city? 

Many  of  the  city  guide 
players  are  familiar  names 
to  Net  watchers;  Microsoft’s 
Sidewalk,  America  Online’s 
Digital  City,  AT&T-backed 
CitySearch,  Yahoo!  and 
Lycos  are  .some  of  the  high¬ 
er  profiles.  But  they're  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total 
picture. 


Newspapers  "Laggard" 

Peter  Krasilovsky,  author  of  the  most 
recent  Find/SVP  study  of  the  local 
online  market,  said  newspapers  have 
been  “laggard"  in  going  online,  haggling 
over  content  and  the  nuances  of  what 
should  be  the  perfect  business  model. 
“They  haven't  been  willing  to  commit 
the  resources  to  the  Web  sites.  They  see 
the  Internet  as  a  money  loser  and  are 
only  reluctantly  getting  involved  with  it. 
A  few  companies  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  like  Tribune,  Knight-Ridder  and 
Cox,”  he  .said. 

Scott  Cohen,  content  manager  for 
Bo.ston.com,  explained  that  .since  arts 
and  entertainment  sections  aren’t  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  core  prrtduct  by  most 
newspapers,  those  companies  concen¬ 
trated  on  news  and  cla.ssified  ad  sy.stems 
when  they  designed  and  established 
their  first  generation  of  online  publica¬ 
tions.  “As  a  result,  mo.st  publishers 
focu.sed  their  initial  online  effort  on  their 
.strengths,  namely  news  and  cia.ssifieds, 
at  the  expen.se  of  A&F.,”  he  said. 

Todd  Engdahl,  editor  of  The  Denver 
Post  Online,  said  daily  newspapers 
never  had  a  lock  on  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  news,  reluctantly  sharing  that  mar¬ 
ket  with  free  weekly  and  alternative 
newspapers.  The  Post  Online  is  now 
facing  major  A&E  competition,  not  only 
from  its  traditional  newspaper  rival. 


CitySearch,  backed  by  investors  including  AT&T,  is  creating  a 
chain  of  city  guide  sites  coast  to  coast  as  well  as  in 
Australia. 


60  National 
Competitors 

In  its  late.st  analysis,  the 
New  York-ba.sed  research 
firm,  Find/SVP,  reports  that 
more  than  60  corporations 
ranging  from  Warner 
Brothers  and  PacTel  to  NBC 
and  US  West  have  launched, 
or  are  in  the  process  of 
organizing,  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  or  business  direc¬ 
tory  city  guide  sites  for  mul¬ 
tiple  metropolitan  markets. 
And  these  five  dozen  or  so 
national  chains  don’t 
include  the  one-site  city  guides  being 
set  up  or  planned  by  Uxal  urban  entre¬ 
preneurs. 

Nor  do  those  numbers  capture  the 
full  impact  of  what’s  com¬ 
ing.  Authorities  say  there 
are  other,  less  obvious,  con- 
.sequences  as  a  new  frenzy 
of  kxal  publishers  chase 
the  same  customers.  For 
instance,  while  Forrester 
Re.search  predicts  that  $1.5 
billion  in  local  ad  purchases 
will  shift  to  the  Web  in  the 
next  three  to  five  years,  it 
also  predicts  the  new  mar¬ 
ket  dynamics  will  cause  an 
additional  loss  of  $3.6  billion 
in  local  ad  revenues — a 
drop  cau.sed  by  the  fierce 
pricing  competition  that  will 
inevitably  result  as  so  many 
large  companies  operate 
agaimst  each  other  in  the 
same  metropolitan  space. 


Digital  City,  which  began  as  city  news  and  feature  sites 
within  the  proprietary  America  Online  network,  has  moved 
out  onto  the  Web  with  one  of  the  largest  chains  of  online 
city  publications. 


The  battle  then,  is  for  position.  And  a 
surprisingly  diverse  array  of  corporate 
players  hopes  to  e.stablish  local  online 
brand  names  capable  of  attracting  a 
major  share  of  those  future  local  adver¬ 
tising  streams. 

Most  of  these  city  guide  operators 
deliver  a  broad  spectnjm  of  arts  and 
entertainment  news  and  listings  through 
Web  sites  that  are  comprehensive,  con¬ 
stantly  updated  directories  of  the  area’s 
cultural  and  recreational  life.  Virtually  all 
companies  compete  for  the  market  of 
readers  and  advertisers  that  were  once 
the  almo.st-exclusive  province  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  guides  don’t  ju.st  mimic 
the  A&E  sections  and  supplements  that 
have  long  been  a  staple  of  daily  and 
alternative  weekly  papers.  In.stead,  they 
use  new  Web  database  and  presentation 
technologies  to  enhance  and  greatly 
expand  the  very  concept  of  local  A&E 
coverage. 

Readers  log  on  to  their  city  guides  to 
get  instant  answers  to  que,stions  such  as 


Competing  with  local  newspapers  as  well  as  other  city 
guides,  Yahool's  city  guides  offer  local  information  on  arts, 
entertainment  and  cultural  features  as  well  as  free  classified 
advertising. 
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Rcxky  Mountain  News  Online,  but  from 
big  guns  like  AOL  s  Digital  City  and  US 
West’s  Diveln.  Microsoft’s  Sidewalk  is 
slated  to  open  a  Denver  branch  s(xm. 
And  that’s  not  all.  The  Post  Online’s 
A&E  offerings  are  also  being  challenged 
by  a  tx^NT  of  less  visible  online  com¬ 
petitors,  including  the  Colorado 
Entertainment  Net,  We.stword. coin’s 
Denver  news  and  entertainment  guide. 
Art  to  Z<K)  Colorado  cultural  and  enter¬ 
tainment  director>’,  Denver  Dine.com. 
Denver  Online,  GoExplore  Denver  and 
Denver  CityLink,  to  name  .some. 

"I  susfx-ct  there’s  a  nish  because  of 
the  demographics,"  said  Engdahl. 
“Younger  people,  the  more  valuable 
con.sumers  in  our  scxiety,  are  the  most 
likely  market  for  this  content,  because 
they  have  the  time  and  income  for 
entertainment  spending.  I  suspect  some 
companies  al.so  think  they  can  get  a 
slice  of  national  ad\  ertising .  ” 

Local  Cultural  Institutions 

Like  Engdahl,  Bo.ston. coin’s  Cohen  is 
facing  off  again.st  Sidewalk.  As  a  counter 
measure,  he  has  developed  alliances 
with  l(xal  maseums  and  cultural  in.stitu- 
tions.  He  stre.s.sed  that  newspapers  that 
do  not  move  quickly  to  nail  down  such 
alliances  may  cede  \aluable  a,s.set.s  to 
Sidewalk  and  other  city  guide  competi¬ 
tors.  "The  opportunity  for  kxal  partner¬ 
ing  gives  Sidewalk  and  others  the 
chance  to  capture  valuable  kxal  arts 
content,"  he  warned. 

Cohen  al.so  advised  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  that  in  order  to  catch  up,  they 
would  have  to  develop  aggressive 
.strategies  for  upgrading  their  Web  sites 
to  support  sophisticated  city  guide-like 
structures.  He  said  they  slxxild  enhance 
their  computer  sy.stems  to  facilitate  ea.sy, 
fast  database  publishing  on  the  VCeb. 
segregate  and  index  their  content  tcj 
support  rapid  searches,  acquire  third- 
party  databa.ses  of  information,  and 
increa.se  their  potential  for  online  com¬ 
munity  interactivity. 

"In  the  long  term,”  Cohen  warned, 
“online  competition  will  probably  force 
many  print  publishers  to  alter  their  inter¬ 
nal  sy.stems  to  support  publishing  to 
numerous  platforms  simultaneously, 
Ixxxst  their  staffing  to  counter  competi¬ 
tion  and  alter  their  .strategic  (xitlook  as 
competing  arts  and  entertainment 
guides  become  news  and  classified 
re.sources  as  well.” 

Toward  the  Future 

And  there  is  more  than  a  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  larger  city  guide  com¬ 


petitors  are  rapidly  evolving  their  pro¬ 
fessional  editorial  capabilities  in  ways 
that  will  make  them  more  like  full- 
fledged  nev\  spapers. 

For  in.stance.  Sidewalk  general  man¬ 
ager  Frank  Schott  indicated  joumali.sts 
will  Ix'  playing  an  important  role  in 
Microsoft's  expanding  city  guide  ven¬ 
tures.  "You’ll  .see  us  using  a  blend  of 
technology  and  great  seix  ice  journalism 
to  help  fX'ople  with  this  increasingly 


compres.sed  lifestyle,"  said  Schott.  He 
.said  one  of  Sidewalk’s  most  effective 
re.sources  was  "the  great  .service  joumal- 
i.sts  we’ve  Ix^en  hiring  in  the  cities  we’re 
.setting." 


David  SxKtck  is  assi>ciate  editor  of 
MediaISFO.com  magazine,  Web  site 
and  Weekly  section. 


URLS  for  City  Guide  article  sites 


Microsoft  Sidewalk: 

www.sidewalk.com 

Digital  City: 

www.digitalcity.com 

CitySearch: 

www.citysearch.com 

Yahoo!: 

www.yahoo.com/docs/family/more.html 

Lycos: 

cityguide.lycos.com 

Boston.com: 

www.boston.com 

Denver  Post  Online: 

www.denverpost.com 

CO  Entertainment  Net: 

www.dimensional.com/~vinvin/cen 

Westword.com: 

www.boulevards.com/denver/ 

Art  to  Zoo  Colorado: 

wvrw.artstozoo.org 

Denver's  Dine.com: 

www.dine.com/denver/ 

Denver  Online: 

www.DenverOnline.com 

GoExplore  Denver: 

www.go-explore.com 

Denver  CityLink: 

banzai.neosoft.com/citylink/denver 

Web  publishing - 

solutions^. 


Sales  &  Marketing  (800)  391-8760  solutions@infi.net  http://www.infi.net 
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New  Century  Network  t 
introduces  NewsWorks-  ’ 

a  unique  web  site  that  will  give  readers 
access  to  the  best  "from  the  source' 
reporting  from  local  online  newspapers 
nationwide.  It’s  a  new  way  to  deliver  extra 
traffic  and  more  revenue  to\ewspaper  w 
sites  through  the  power  of  a  national  network. 
So  it's  no  wonder  that  more  than  125  newspapers 
have  affiliated  with  us  already. 

Through  a  single  national  gateway-www.newsworks.com- 
geography  will  cease  to  affect  your  circulation.  You’ll 
become  part  of  the  richest,  most  comprehensive  news 


and  information  source  on  the  web.  And  you’ll 
gain  the  kind  of  readership  that  gives 
you  leverage  over  your  competition  and 
increases  your  advertising  sales  potential, 
i  If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  going 
I  national  with  NewsWorks.  and  how  it  can 
increase  both  your  readership  and  ad 
revenues,  call  us  at  212-373-9392. 
Better  yet.  visit  NewsWorks  to  find  out  just  how  far 
our  national  network  can  take  you. 


,  Mew  Century  Network 


4 


AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS  ONLINE. 


AMERICA'S  CITY  GUIDE 


Digging  in  for  the  Local  Online  Advertising  Wars 


nneapoUs/ 
St.  Paul 


Portland 

[]]• 


Denver 


San  Francisco 

•0^ 


Los  Angeles 

•mo 


Phoenix 

00' 


Dallas/Fort  Worth 


Houstohj 


Austin 


CITY  GUIDES 


Sidewalk 

Digital  City 

DiveIn 

Yahoo 

CitySearch 

Newspaper 


morass  ot  data.  In.stead,  \ve  \  e  elected 
to  take  just  five  of  the  larger  national 
powers — .Micrcxsoft's  Sidewalk,  AT&T's 
CitySearch.  America  Online's  Digital 
City.  I’.S.  We.st's  DiveIn.  and 


60  City  Guides  and  45  Daily 
Newspaper  Web  sites  in  29 
Metro  Markets 


Yahoo! — and  show  how  they  are  tak- 
Ihis  map  is  mo.st  noteworthy  tor  ing  up  positions  as  direct  competitors 

what  it  doesn't  show.  There  are  so  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  online 


many  companies  starting  local  C.ity  ventures  of  45  major  daily  newspa- 

Guide-type  Web  sites  that  plotting  p^-rs  in  29  metropolitan  markets.  The 

them  all  on  a  map  this  size  would  stakes  in  this  battle  are  high,  but  their 

create  an  incomprehensibly  den.se  true  nature  may  not  be  completely 
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BATTLEFIELD 


•  -  f.  -  ■  • 


Boston 


@[2T]o  '  ,  New.york!^.: 

•mo  '^“^'9''phUadelohia'E!lB*« 

Cincinnati 

.  mV.  '  BaWnioll''' 

^  ^  WashingtoiT  D.C 

£  '  -::a  0®0 

Nastmlle  ^^^Raleigh/Dt^^ 


Atlanta  - 

mmo 


pp 

K 


%5^ack§^v1Ue 

■M  n 

^^^lando 

Tampa/St.?l^et^sberg 

•pEl 

Miaml/Ft.  Lauderdale 


obvious.  Mo.st  major  Ci>\’  Guide  play¬ 
ers  are  funding  operatit^ns  they  know 
will  lo.se  money  for  years.  Their  goal 
is  not  short-term  profit,  but  long-term 
brand  building.  Each  company  is 
investing  heavily  to  e.stablish  a  local 
pre.sence  strong  enough  to  eventually 
attract  large  numbers  of  area  adverti.s- 
ers  after  50%  of  the  community’s 
households  have  Internet  access. 
That  demographic  situation  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  become  a  reality  over  the  next 


five  to  eight  years. 

The  City  Guides  shown  on  this 
map  are  either  operational  or  .soon 
expected  to  lx;.  A  few  are  currently 
working  in  cooperation  with  a  daily 
local  newspaper. 


Newspapers 

1  Seattle  Times 

2  Post-Intelligencer 

3  The  Oregonian 

4  Las  Vegas  Sun 

5  Review  Journal 

6  Chronicle/Examiner 

7  Los  Angeles  Times 

8  Union-Tribune 

9  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

10  Deseret  News 

11  Arizona  Republic 

12  Denver  Post 

13  Rocky  Mountain  News 

14  Austin-American 

15  Star-Telegram 

16  Dallas  Morning  News 

17  Houston  Chronicle 

18  Star  Trbune 

19  Pioneer  Press 

20  Chicago  Tribune 

21  Chicago  Sun  Times 

22  Chicago  Newspaper  Net 

23  Detroit  Free  Press 

24  Detroit  News 

25  The  Banner 

26  The  Enquirer 

27  Journal-Constitution 

28  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

29  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

30  Philadelphia  Daily  News 

31  New  York  Times 

32  Daily  News 

33  New  York  Post 

34  Boston  Globe 

35  Herald-American 

36  The  Sun 

37  Washington  Post 

38  Washington  Times 

39  Times-Union 

40  News  &  Observer 

41  Orlando  Sentinel 

42  Tampa  Tribune 

43  St.  Petersburg  Times 

44  Miami  Herald 

45  Sun  Sentinel 


\n7^  iinniiiuii  I  iiiri  I 'll' 
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[10061 

by  St  act  D.  Kramer 


ARE  YOU  COPYRIGHTING 
YOUR  WEB  SITE  CORRECTLY? 

The  ground-breaking  copyright  infringement  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
Washington  Post  et  al  against  TotalNEWS  was  settled  in  June,  but  not  before 
spotlighting  some  confusing  new  legal  issues  facing  all  Web  publishers. 


Careful  readers  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune  Web  site  can  find  a  copyright  notice 
on  every  page.  Readers  of  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch's  Web  site  may  have  to  dig  a 
little  deeper,  but  neither  policy  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  when  it  comes  to  U.S.  copyright  law.  which 
automatically  counts  as  copyrighted  any  published  or 
unpublished  original  work  fixed  in  "a  tangible  fonn  of 
expression." 

•■C3nce  you  put  pen  to  paper,  the  thing's  copyright¬ 
ed."  explained  Jennifer  Gardner,  counsel  at  The  New 
■^brk  Times.  "You  don't  have  to  put  a  notice  up.  You 
don't  need  to  register.  As  long  as  it  is  fi.xed  in  a  tangi¬ 
ble  medium'  and  has  that  mcxlicum  of  originality,  then 
it  is  protectable.  So  whether  I  register  it  in  the  copy¬ 
right  office  or  put  the  ‘c'  in  the  circle  is  irrelevant. " 

Suits  Change  Things 

That  irrelevance  disappears,  though,  as  soon  as  a 
copyright  holder  decides  to  go  the  legal  route. 
Copyrights  must  be  registered  in  order  to  sue.  some¬ 
thing  legal  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
"Washington  Po.st  et  al.  vs.  TotalNEW'S"  ca.se  kept  in 
mind  before  the  complaint  was  filed  on  Feb.  20. 

TotalNEWS  operated  a  directory’  of  live  links  to 
more  than  l.KX)  news  sites  across  the  World  Wdde 
Web.  When  users  clicked  on  a  given  site,  like  that  of 
the  Washington  Rost,  that  site  appeared  within  a 
frame  on  the  TotalNEWS  site.  Then,  as  viewers  read 
the  content  of  the  Washington  Po.st  online,  they  w  ere 
also  cfm.stantly  exposed  to  acKertising  positioned  on 
the  surrounding  TotalNEWS  .screen  frame. 

Charging  that  TotalNEW'S  was  generating  ad  rev¬ 
enue  through  the  illegal  use  of  their  copyrighted  con¬ 
tent.  the  Washington  Post  and  six  other  media  com¬ 
panies  filed  a  ground-breaking  suit  against  the 
Phoenix.  Ariz.-ba.sed  Web  directory  company. 

Plaintiffs'  coun.sel  bruce  Keller  of  Debevoi.se  & 
Plimpton  in  New  York  didn't  have  a  blueprint  to  fol¬ 
low  for  that  action.  The  content  of  each  plaintiffs 
home  page  as  of  noon  on  either  Feb.  H  or  Feb.  17 
was  registered,  then  .screenshots  were  taken  of  each 
site  as  it  appeared  through  the  frames  of  the 
TotalNEWS  site  during  that  time  period. 

"In  the  print  world  and  in  the  broadcast  world 
people  for  years  have  had  procedures  to  deal  with 
(copyright  i.ssues)  as  a  matter  of  course.  People 
haven't  given  much  thought  to  this  in  the  online 
world."  said  Keller.  "That  is  why  we  took  the  care  to 


register  at  the  v  ery  least  the  home  pages  of  our  Web 
sites.  At  the  time,  the  patent  office  didn't  have  a  set 
policy  on  how  you  regi.ster  site  content." 

Aside  from  the  logi.stics.  Keller  said  filing  a  suit 
involving  online  content  is  similar  to  filing  a  suit 
about  any  infringement.  "Everyone's  fumbling  around 
looking  for  a  road  map  or  a  sign  to  help  them  figure 
out  w  hat  the  rules  are,  but  ...  exi.sting  principles  of 
law  translate  very  well  into  cylierspace." 

In  June,  TotalNF'WS  capitulated  to  the  plaintiff 
media  companies,  agreeing  to  cease  linking  to  their 
sites  through  an  advertising-bearing  frame. 

Frame-Busting  vs.  Courtroom 

Instead  of  suing  TotalNEWS,  StarTribune  Online 
opted  for  frame-bu.sting  softw  are  that  literally  explodes 
the  frame  and  shows  their  site  as  it  was  meant  to  lx*. 
People  using  some  brovv.sers  aren't  even  able  to  use 
the  "back"  icon  to  return  to  TotalNEWS. 

"1  have  sy  mpathy  for  the  companies  that  filed  suit 
against  TotalNEWS  lxcau.se  1  feel  that  the  u.se  of  their 
content  is  taking  away  from  the  values  of  the  advertis¬ 
ers  supporting  those  sites,"  explained  publisher  bob 
Schafer,  "(butl  given  the  anarchy  that  exi.sts  on  the 
Web,  in  this  case,  we  think  the  technology’  is  a  Ixtter 
.solution  than  seeking  to  enforce  copyright  law." 

Schafer  thinks  changes  in  current  copyright  law  are 
inevitable.  "Theoretically,  they  do  [apply],  but  it's  pret¬ 
ty  cenain  over  time  that  the  existence  of  the  Web  is 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  copyright  law.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Dtxs  it  become  unenforceable';'"' 

"Newspaper-related  sites  do  have  a  key  adv  antage. 
Tlieir  material,  by  its  very  nature,  has  a  short  shelf  life 
and  a  copyright  violation  involving  one  of  our  news 
stories  would  not  have  the  same  impact  as  a  software 
company  with  a  program  that's  pirated."  he  .said. 

StarTribune  Online  has  not  registered  Vi'eb  content 
independent  of  the  print  edition,  but  it  d(xs  try  to 
track  and  deal  with  copyright  viokitions.  Its  page 
notices  are  ev  en  linked  to  another  page  explaining  the 
site's  copyright  policy  in  detail. 

"Vie  have  asked  people  to  remove  things  from  their 
Web  sites  lxcau.se  they  have  not  asked  our  permis¬ 
sion,"  said  Schafer,  "It  depends  some  on  what  the  actu¬ 
al  usage  is."  Schafer  said.  "On  the  other  hand,  we've 
said  yes  to  practically  every  request  that's  come  to  us." 

Knowledge  Makes  ISPs  Liable 

"Another  techniciue  that  can  lx  u.sed  to  enforce 
copyright  is  notifying  the  vvebma.ster  for  that  site,  pre- 
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A  FEW  FAQS  ABOUT  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

From  the  home  page  of  the  U.S.  Patent  &  Trademark  Office 
http://lcweb.  loc.  gov/ copyright/ 


suming  the  webmaster  or  access  prov  ider 
Ls  different  from  the  person  infringing  the 
copyrigfit.”  he  noted.  "The  Internet  service 
providers  are  attuned  to  what  that  can 
mean.  Once  they  know  afxrut  it,  they  are 
responsible.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  is  more  laid  back 
alx)ut  using  copyright  notices  at  its 
PostNet  site.  Archivc'd  articles  carry  copy¬ 
right  lines,  but  the  home  page  didn’t  have 
one  at  the  time  this  article  was  written. 
Articles  that  have  an  individual  copyright 
in  the  print  edition  also  have  one  online. 

“We  don't  have  as  crxrrdinated  an 
approach  as  I  would  like,”  admitted 
PcistNet  Editor  Viiyjil  Tipton.  “We  still  kind 
of  have  an  cjiganizational  .structure  that’s 
Icxise  like  an  R&D  project.  PostNet  Ls  not 
an  R&D  anymore  [and)  we  need  to  tight¬ 
en  up  and  addre.ss  .some  of  these  policy 
Ls-sues.  ...  Our  bigger  concern  has  Ixfen 
forums,  and  the  legal  Lvsues  regarding  lia¬ 
bility  there.  .So  we’ve  spent  a  IcX  more 
time  talking  alxjut  that  than  we  have 
alxjut  copyright.” 

But  Po.stNet  is  not  as  laid  back  when  it 
comes  to  a.s.serting  copyright  ownership. 

"We  keep  track  of  pc*ople  who  are 
prxsting  .stories  without  permission.  We  let 
them  do  it  with  a  few  conditions — po.st 
the  entire  article  without  edits,  say  it  was 
posted  with  permission,  note  the  copy¬ 
right  and  link  to  Po.stNet.” 

Usually,  sakJ  Tipton,  the  copyright  abuser 
Ls  doing  it  out  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  not 
rruilite,  and  a  gc*ntle  reminder  Ls  enough. 

"Clipping"  or  Infringement? 

Even  so,  he  added,  “I  think  eventually 
it’s  going  to  lx;  virtually  impossible  to 


•  Copyright  protects  "original  works  of 
authorship"  that  are  fixed  in  a  tangi¬ 
ble  form  of  expression.  The  fixation 
need  not  be  directly  perceptible,  so 
long  as  it  may  be  communicated  with 
the  aid  of  a  machine  or  device. 

•  No  publication  or  registration  or 
other  action  in  the  Copyright  Office 
is  required  to  secure  copyright.  There 
are,  however,  certain  definite  advan¬ 
tages  to  registration. 

•  Copyright  is  secured  automatically 
when  the  work  is  created,  and  a  work 
is  "created"  when  it  is  fixed.  If  a 
work  is  prepared  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  part  of  the  work  that  is 
fixed  on  a  particular  date  constitutes 
the  created  work  as  of  that  date. 

•  For  works  first  published  on  and  after 
March  1,  1989,  use  of  the  copyright 
notice  is  optional,  though  highly  rec¬ 
ommended.  Before  March  1,  1989, 
the  use  of  the  notice  was  mandatory 
on  all  published  works,  and  any  work 
first  published  before  that  date  must 
bear  a  notice  or  risk  loss  of  copyright 
protection. 

enforce.  It’.s  .so  ea.sy  to  take  this  stuff  and, 
in  a  matter  of  seconds,  post  it  to  your 
own.”  And  Tipton  isn’t  sure  he  wants  to 
enforce  it  completely.  “I  kind  of  like  the 
idcnt  of  pcxxple  clipping  stuff  from  the 


•  Use  of  the  notice  is  recommended 
because  it  informs  the  public  that 
the  work  is  protected  by  copyright, 
identifies  the  copyright  owner,  and 
shows  the  year  of  first  publication. 
Furthermore,  in  the  event  that  a 
work  is  infringed,  if  the  work  carries 
a  proper  notice,  the  court  will  not 
allow  a  defendant  to  claim  "innocent 
infringement"— that  is,  that  he  or 
she  did  not  realize  that  the  work  is 
protected. 

•  The  notice  for  visually  perceptible 
copies  should  contain  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  elements:  The  symbol 
(c)  (the  letter  in  a  circle),  or  the 
word  "Copyright"  or  the  abbreviation 
"Copr.";  The  year  of  first  publication 
of  the  work;  The  name  of  the  owner 
of  copyright  in  the  work,  or  an  abbre¬ 
viation  by  which  the  name  can  be 
recognized,  or  a  generally  known 
alternative  designation  of  the  owner. 

•  The  notice  should  be  affixed  to 
copies  of  the  work  in  such  a  manner 
and  location  as  to  "give  reasonable 
notice  of  the  claim  of  copyright." 

ncw.spaper  and  putting  it  on  their  fridge. 

You  don’t  want  to  make  it  impo.s.sible  for 

people  to  clip  .something  out  and  share  it. 
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by  Robert  J.  Salgado 


360-DEGREE  PHOTOS 
ON  YOUR  WEB  SITE 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  BEHERE  CAMERA 


With  a  single  snap  of  the  shutter,  this  incredible  new  technology  cap¬ 
tures  a  surrounding,  high-resolution  image 


'■A.  f  ’  Xy  ' 

jTf.^  ffcjf '5'"  .  . 


For  ages,  the  quest  to  artificially  capture  a  360- 
degree  sense  of  reality  has  fascinated  as  many 
pictorialists  as  it  has  faistrated.  Enveloping 
panoramas  were  first  constructed  by  painters 
as  early  as  the  18th  century,  with  viewers 
obliged  to  turn  in  a  circle  to  view  all  360  degrees,  as 
they  would  in  viewing  an  actual  st:ene. 

Photographers  later  followed  painters  in  producing 
surrounding  views,  but  it  was  a  cumlxTsome  pnxess. 
Some  pivoted  a  standard  camera  around  a  tripcxl,  and 
then  painstakingly  patched  the  result¬ 
ing  prints  into  a  continuous  strip. 

Others  devised  motcjrized  cameras  that 
turned  as  they  exposed  the  film,  but 
even  the.se  were  mostly  limited  to  cov¬ 
ering  150  degrees. 

The  advent  of  computers  finally 
made  it  po.ssible  to  complete  the  full 
360-degree  turn  by  .scrolling — the  sep¬ 
arate  movements  of  film  and  camera 
being  precisely  synchronized  by  com¬ 
puter  control  .systems. 

And  now,  the  latest  computerized  ^ 
breakthrough  has  made  the  360-degree  j 
in.stant  panoramic  photograph  ptxssi- 
ble.  No  moving  the  film.  No  moving  I 
the  camera.  Ju.st  point  the  special  lens,  ^ 
snap  the  .shutter  and  instantly  capture  a  | 

360-degree  picture  of  all  that  you  .see  Sherii 

around  you. 

Of  course,  the  $10,000  “lens,”  which  shoots  a 
resembles  a  high-tech  lamp  shade,  is  a  BeHere  Po 


little  weird,  but  it 

produces  amazing  visual  results  that  are  called 
“Panlmages”  and  can  be  used  on  Web  sites  to  provide 
360-degree  views  of  any  scene.  The  concept  for  the 
curved-mirrors-and-optics  system  came  from  Ted 
Dri.scoll,  who  had  previously  designed  fingerprint- 
capture  cameras. 


Parabolic  Mirror  Lens 

Made  by  HeHere,  a  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  company, 
the  lens  is  essentially  a  miniature  version  of  the  high- 


Luke  Sheridan,  a  multi-media  specialist 
at  the  Associated  Press'  The  Wire, 
shoots  a  panoramic  photo  with  the 
BeHere  Portal  SI  lens  in  New  York's 
Rockefeller  Center. 


The  BeHere  SI  lens  features  two  mirrored 
elements.  The  lower  parabolic  lens  col¬ 
lects  a  distorted,  but  complete,  360- 
degree  image.  The  upper  mirror  gathers 
and  reflects  this  image  down  into  the 
camera.  Here  the  lens  is  shown  attached 
to  a  Nikon  N70  35mm  body. 
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ly-polished  paralxilic  mirror  lens  of  the 
Hubble  Space  Telescope.  Its  curved  sur¬ 
face  collects  a  distorted  but  complete 
image  of  360  degrees  of  surrounding 
landscape.  A  smaller  curved  precision 
mirror  then  bounces  or  '‘folds"  this 
donut-shaped  image  back  onto  the  focal 
plane  of  a  standard  Nikon  camera  Ixxly 
to  lx?  recorded  on  a  single  frame  in  film 
or  digital  format. 

Although  wildly  distorted,  the  high- 
density  donut  image  contains  all  the 
detail  of  the  land.scape  it 


image  of  an  urban  park  crn  the  BeHere 
Web  site  was  340K  and  tcxjk  three  min¬ 
utes  to  download  on  a  Macintosh  1400c 
at  33-6  baud  in  off-peak  hours.  The  .same 
file  tcxik  five  minutes  and  twenty  .sec¬ 
onds  to  download  on  a  non-PowerPC 
Macintosh  at  33-6  in  off-peak  hours. 

Something  Beyond  Reality 

Photographically,  the  360-degree 
view  offers  something  lx;yond  mere 
reality.  It 


of  these  panoramas  have  afso  found 
their  way  into  print  newspapers  thnrugh 
AP’s  PhotoStream  .service. 

Curiously,  B.  Mark  Hilton,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  BeHere,  .said  neither  the  news 
media  nor  Web  sites  were  the  original 
target  markets  for  the  BeHere  lens.  "We 
didn't  think  they  would  be  as  interested 
as  they  are,”  he  .said  of  photo  joumali.sts. 

Originally,  retail  e.stabli.shments  and 
trade  shows  were  expected  to  be  mar- 
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reflected  and  recorded — just 
like  the  space  images  captured  by  the 
Hubble  Space  Telescope.  And  like  tho.se 
distorted  space  images,  the  images  of 
the  BeHere  camera  are  then  prtKes.sed 
by  special  image-manipulating  software 
that  “decodes,”  or  undistorts  them, 
restoring  ncrrmal  spatial  relationships 
and  perspectives.  The  end  result  is  a 
true,  high-resolution  360-degree 
PanImage,  or  surrounding  photograph 
of  the  .scene. 

The  image  can  be  laid  out  as  a  long 
.strip  for  printing  on  paper,  or  its  digital 
form  can  lx;  u.sed  in  an  endless,  circular 
form  as  a  Web  site  graphic.  To  view,  or 
rather  experience,  the  Web  site 
PanImages,  viewers  need  Apple 
QuickTime  VR.  RealSpace’s  RealVR  or 
(Xher  virtual  reality  plug-ias  which  are 
quick  (and  free)  to  download.  Web  .site 
viewers  of  PanImages  use  their  cursor  to 
move  right  or  left  around  the  entire  3(i0- 
degree  view'  in  any  direction — as  if  they 
were  actually  standing  in  tfie  middle  of 
the  .scene.  It  is  this  visual  sease  of  actual¬ 
ly  "Ixtng  there"  that  inspired  the  new- 
photographic  company's  name,  “BeHere.” 
In  addition,  while  viewing  the  suaound- 
ing  scene,  users  can  also  zcx)m  in  for  a 
ckxser  l(X)k  at  any  pan  of  the  ph<Xo. 

However,  even  when  PanImages  are 
used  at  low  resoluticxn  on  a  Web  site, 
they  are  large  files  that  require  substan¬ 
tial  downloading  time.  A  sample  360 


freezes  a  moment  in  time  that 
we  can't  .see  in  actuality, 

.something  akin  to  slow 
motion  photography  where  4 
we  speed  up  a  movie  camera  1 
and  slow  down  the  projector  i  , 
to  examine  action  that  nor-  1 
mally  (Kcurs  .so  fast  we  can't  f 

decipher  all  the  details.  i  ^ _ 

Intnxluced  ju.st  nine 
nxxnths  ago  at  .Mac  World,  the  The  36( 
lieHere  SI  has  Ixen  used  to  Tl 

create  dcxumentary  360-  special 

degree  Web-sites  images  of 

,  ^  ,  pnnt  01 

such  news  events  as  the 

Inaugural  of  President 
Clinton,  vi.stas  of  total  deva.station  cau.sed 
by  tornadoes  in  Arkan.sas,  and  the 
Indianapcjlis  500.  It  has  also  been  uscxl  to 
prcxJuce  a  spacious,  "unrolled"  view  of 
the  cramped  interior  of  the  NASA  Space 
Station.  Earlier  this  year,  Builder  maga¬ 
zine’s  Web  site  mounted  a  PanImage  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  “New  American  Home  "97" 
trade  show  in  Hou.ston  featuring  expan¬ 
sive  panoramic  shots  of  rcxms  and 
spaces  around  the  va.st  show  fl(X)r. 

The  New  York-headquartered  Audio- 
Visual  Department  of  the  A.s.s<xiated 
Press  Ixgan  using  the  peculiar  lens  .sy.s- 
tem  almo.st  immediately  after  it  became 
available  in  January.  In  fact,  ten  of  the 
11  panoramas  on  the  A.s.s(x'iated  Pre.ss’ 
consumer  Internet  site.  The  Wire,  were 
made  with  BeHere  equipment.  Portions 


The  360-degree  scene  is  captured  on  a  single  frame  of 
film.  This  donut-shaped  image  is  then  processed  with 
special  BeHere  software  that  undistorts  the  image.  The 
result  is  a  high-resolution  digital  file  that  can  be  used  for 
print  or  online  reproduction. 


kcts,  he*  .said.  “We  would  like  to  get  the 
price  dow  n  close  to  consumer  level,”  he 
added.  lk;side.s  sales  and  leases,  he 
anticipated  a  network  of  franchi.sed  .ser¬ 
vice  providers  who  could  make  panora¬ 
mas  for  you  with  the  lieHere  sy.stem. 

Mac  or  PC 

The  lens  and  .software  that  make  up 
the  current  35mm  lieHere  system  are 
lx*ing  sold  as  the  Pcxrtal  .SI  Imaging 
Sy.stem.  SI  software  is  available  for 
either  Macs  or  PCs.  System  requirements 
are  PowerPC  with  .MacOS  7.5  (or 
greater)  or  Windows  95/NT  w  ith  32MB 
RAM  minimum  and  64MB  preferred. 


Continued  on  pa^e  32 
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DEMO  OR  DIE 

Continued  from  10 
“Familiarity  with  UNIX  and  modest  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  programming  in  C  and/or 
LISP  (or  equivalents)  are  expected  of  all 
applicants."  The  bottom  line  is,  non¬ 
hackers  need  not  apply. 

According  to  Brooks,  a  first  year  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Lab  may  have  alxrut  8-10 


hours  a  week  erf  classes,  like  “News, 
Technology,  and  Community”  or 
“Holographic  Imaging,”  which  tend  to 
focus  on  creating  group  and  individual 
projects,  not  exams.  For  most  of  the 
remaining  158  hours  a  week,  you’re 
likely  to  find  students  pounding  the 
keys  of  a  Sun  SparcStation,  soldering 
electronic  components  as  a  Prince  song 
blares  from  a  btxrm  box  or  building 
rolxrtic  Lego  toys  to  help  teach  children 
about  programming 

“People  spend  a  lot  of  time  just  jam¬ 
ming  on  their  projects  and  hammering 
on  their  learning  curve,”  says  Brooks, 
who  is  currently  working  to  develop 
intelligent  agents  that  can  tell  stories  by 
drawing  from  random  bits  of  plot  .stored 
in  a  database.  But  right  now,  he  has  no 
demo  of  his  own  to  show.  “It's  a  painful 
state,”  he  .says.  “I  call  it  being  between 
ccxle.’” 

When  .students  leave  the  Lab,  they 
may  go  to  work  for  spon.sor  cxrmpanies, 
leading-edge  technology  firms  or  .start 
companies  of  their  own.  Ron  Schmelzer 
is  one  such  student.  He  graduated  from 
-M.I.T.  last  June  with  a  Bachelor's,  but  he 
has  Ix'en  running  a  Cambridge-ba.sed 
.softw'are  company,  VirtuFlex,  since  his 
.sophomore  year.  He  worked  at  the  Lab 
through  the  Undergraduate  Re.search 
Opportunities  Program — the  only  way 
undergrads  can  gain  entree — and  he  says 
the  demo-or-die  dextrine  has  helped  him 
in  the  business  world.  “A  lot  of  techno¬ 
weenies  like  to  show  people  diagrams 


that  are  ju.st  a  bunch  of  x’s,”  he  says.  “At 
the  Lab,  I  learned  alxnit  taking  prcxlucts 
to  a  level  where  you  can  show  them 
around  and  get  people  intere.sted  in  tak¬ 
ing  them  further.”  Schmelzer's  cermpany 
recently  completed  a  second  round  of 
capitalization,  raising  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

At  the  Art  Technology  Grerup  in 
Bo.ston’s  Back  Bay,  CEO  Jeet  Singh  .says 
that  while  only  ten 
of  the  company’s 
115  empkryees  are 
.Media  Lab  alums, 
they  have  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  .soft¬ 
ware  and  consult¬ 
ing  company’s 
direction.  “They’re 
thinking  alxrut  big 
choices  in  the 
indu.stry,  not  ju.st 
how  to  get  the  .soft¬ 
ware  out  tomor¬ 
row,”  Singh  .says, 
noting  that  his 
firm’s  chief  tech¬ 
nology'  officer  dal> 
bled  in  electronic  music  at  the  Lab,  but  left 
Ixfore  getting  his  Ph.D.  “If  you  lcx)k  at  the 
thought  leaders  in  the  company,  as 
opptxsed  to  the  taclical  people,  those  are 
the  people  from  the  Media  Lab.” 

Should  Sponsors  Get  a  Piece? 

But  can  too  many  .succe.s.sful  Media 
Lab-incubated  companies  be  a  bad 
thing?  Perhaps. 

Sponsors  of  NiF  are  of  two  minds 
when  it  comes  to  what  they  expect  for 
their  $2()(),()00  a  year.  Some  expect  ju.st 
a  glimp.se  of  the  future — a  quick  shexk 
t(r  get  the  creative  juices  flowing. 

Jonathan  Sheer,  vice  president  for 
electronic  prcxlucts  at  the  Thomson 
Newspaper  Corporation,  is  part  of  this 
camp.  “There's  a  general  trend  in  our 
industry  to  be  very’  cjperationally- 
fcxu.sed,  and  very  tactical.  Pericxlically, 
you  need  a  head’.s-up,  and  that’s  what 
the  Lab  dexs.  It  .sensitizes  you  ttr  what’s 
possible,”  .says  Sheer.  “It’s  manage¬ 
ment's  jerb  to  translate  future  technology- 
directions  into  actions.  We  don't  kx)k  to 
the  .Media  Lab  to  dcr  that  for  us,  and  we 
don't  think  that  there  are  any  magic  bul¬ 
lets  they’re  gc:)ing  to  provide  for  us.” 
Sheer  .says  that  Thom.scrn’s  online  .strate¬ 
gy,  especially  with  regard  to  cla.ssifieds, 
has  partly  lx*en  shaped  by  perscrnaliza- 
tion  and  intelligent  agent  re.search  done 
at  the  Lab.  “It’s  up  ter  the  spernserr  to  pick 
up  what  resonates,”  he  .says. 

Steve  Newhou.se,  editor  of  the  Jersey 


Jack  Driscoll,  former  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is 
now  editor  in  residence  at  the 
Media  Lab. 


Walter  Bender,  director  of  the 
News  in  the  Future  program, 
has  been  involved  with  the  Lab 
since  its  start. 


Journal  and  Advance  Publications’  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Utb,  agrees  with 
Sheer.  “My  feeling  is  that  the  Lab  is  not 
a  practical  source  of  what  you’re  gcring 
to  do  in  the  next  year  or  three  years,” 
Newhou.se  says.  “The  main  benefit  is 
being  able  to  krok  through  the  students’ 
eyes  at  the  future,  and  think  with  new 
perspective  and  insight.”  He  says  that 
scjme  of  the  Lab’s  werrk  ern  digital  com¬ 
munities  influenced  New'  Jersey  Online, 
the  ptjpular  Web  site  of  w  hich  the  Jersey 
Journal  is  a  part.  “New  Jersey  Online  is 
now  getting  20,000  page  views  a  day 
simply  in  the  forum  area,  with  people 
talking  alxrut  youth  scxcer  and  bird 
watching.  We  learned  (from  the  Lab) 
that  online  can  be  about  community  as 
well  as  information.” 

Lab  as  Crystal  Ball 

Some  of  the  Lab’s  researchers  sup¬ 
port  this  view'  of  the  Lab  as  a  sort  of 
crystal  ball — useful  for  foreca.sting,  but 
definitely  not  a  .source  of  consumer- 
ready  inventions.  “Don’t  push  us  to 
come  up  with  a  product  that  you  can 
immediately  package  and  market,”  .says 
Brrxrks.  “Not  all  of  what  we  do  here  is 
commercially  viable,  and  that  freedom 
is  important.” 

But  other  sponsors  want  more  of  a 
return  on  their  inve.stment  than  ju.st  a 
monthly  newsletter  and  twice-yearly 
demo-fests  at  the  Lab.  “We  herpe  to  actu¬ 
ally  identify  and  bring  to  market  specif¬ 
ic  technologies  that  we  can  own  a  copy¬ 
right  intere.st  in,  and  thereby  derive 
.some  economic  Ixnefits,”  .says  Philip 
Balboni,  CEO  of  New  England  Cable 
News  and  the  Hearst  Corperration’s  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Media  Lab. 
Technically,  Media  Lab  spon.sors  are 
supposed  to  have  exclusive  access  to 
intellectual  property  developed  at  the 
Lab  for  a  full  two  years. 

Birth  of  Firefly  Network 

But  in  1995,  w'hen  some  of  the  Lab’s 
revolutionary  research  on  intelligent 
agents  was  spun  off  into  a  private  com¬ 
pany  by  five  alums  and  Profe.s.sor  Maes, 
a  number  of  sponsors  in  Balboni’s 
camp  were  mffled.  The  new'  company, 
initially  known  as  Agents,  Inc.  but  now' 
called  Firefly  Network,  set  out  to  com¬ 
mercialize  a  technology  called  collabo¬ 
rative  filtering.  As  implemented  by 
Firefly,  collaborative  filtering  asks  an 
individual  to  rate  things  like  record 
albums,  books  or  movies.  When 
enough  people  have  submitted  ratings, 
the  .software  can  then  can  make  recom¬ 
mendations  about  other  things  you 
might  like,  ba.sed  on  how  your  ta.stes 
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overlap  with  those  of  other  users. 

Firefly's  first  prcxluct  was  a  gu.ssied-up 
\  ersion  of  a  Web  site  known  during  its 
Media  Lab  days  as  HOMR — the  Helpful 
Online  Music  Recommendation  service. 
Almost  instantly,  the  commercial  site 
Ix'gan  garnering  media  accolades  and 
signing  lucrative  advertising  contracts. 
Firefly  liegan  cutting  deals  with  compa¬ 
nies  like  Rolling  Stone  and  record  retail¬ 
er  Newbury  Comics,  and  started  drafting 
plans  to  licen.se  its  software  to  others. 

Sponsors  Wanted  Firefly 

One  executive  at  a  .Media  Lab  spon- 
s(jr,  who  requested  anonymity,  recalls 
the  committee  meeting  when  NiF 
staffers  announced  that  five  students 
and  Profes.sor  Maes  would  lx*  forming 
Firefly;  “A  few  people  ju.st  went  ape." 
Many  spon.sors  saw  the  Firefly  technol¬ 
ogy  as  something  that  would  provide  a 
traffic  lxK)st  to  their  own  Web  sites;  it 
was  a  ca.se  of  the  Lab's  research  over¬ 
lapping  t(xj  much  with  what  was  going 
•  on  in  the  marketplace,  another  ob.ser\  er 
.says,  and  not  staying  five  years  ahead. 
Sponsors  wanted  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  technology  for  free;  they  didn't  want 
to  have  to  license  it  from  Firefly. 

But  .Maes  and  .several  researchers 
defend  the  rights  of  students  to  go  off 
and  start  their  own  companies.  The 
ultimate  reward  for  all  the  coffee- 
fueled  nights  of  non-.stop  coding, 
according  to  several  .students,  is  .seeing 
their  ideas  make  it  into  the  market¬ 
place.  Besides,  often  sponsors  just 
don't  seem  to  grasp  the  potential  appli¬ 
cations  for  technologies  developed  at 
the  Lab.  “The  work  behind  Firefly  was 
being  done  at  the  Lab  for  four  years 
before  we  started  the  company,”  says 
Maes,  who  estimates  that  she  spends 
about  a  half-day  a  week  on  her  Firefly 
board-related  duties  (the  Lab  encour¬ 
ages  its  faculty  to  spend  up  to  a  day  a 
week  on  outside  projects.)  “.Sponsors 
just  weren't  interested  in  commercializ¬ 
ing  it.  It  didn't  fit  into  their  plans." 

The  conflict  between  .students' 
desire  to  bring  their  innovations  to  the 
outside  world  and  the  .spon.sors'  sense 
of  entitlement  to  technologies  born  at 
the  Lab  hasn't  subsided  completely.  But 
the  uproar  over  Firefly  was  settled  in 
1996  with  a  change  in  policy.  “We 
expressed  our  concerns  in  a  clear, 
unequiv<xal  manner,"  .says  Balboni  at 
Hearst.  “We’ve  put  new  prcxedures  in 
place  tcj  ensure  that  sponsors  get  acce.ss 
to  technologies  first.” 

Toward  that  end,  the  Media  Lab  is 
also  recruiting  for  a  “Software  Relea.se 
Engineer,”  who  will  “assume  responsi¬ 
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bility  for  the  relea.se  and  transfer  of 
.software  sy.stems  developed  at  the  lab 
to  the  lab's  sponsor  community.” 
Hiring  such  a  person  is  aimed  at  fur¬ 
ther  placating  corporate  sponsors  by 
packaging  Lab  innovations  for  ea.sy 
implementation. 

Sponsor  Attrition 

The  NiF  program  has  also  dealt  with 
its  share  of  sponsor  attrition  in  its  first 
five  years.  .Some  of  the  sponsors  that 
helped  launch  the  program  have  since 


Prof.  Patti  Maes  joined  with  four  of  her 
students  to  create  the  Firefly  Network, 
a  popular  World  Wide  Web  service  based 
on  technology  pioneered  at  the  Lab. 


dropped  out,  among  them  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Times  Mirror.  "They  felt  di.s- 
enchanted.  that  they  weren’t  getting 
anything  out  of  it."  one  observer  says.  A 
Knight-Ridder  .spokesperson  .said  that 
when  the  company  opened  its  own 
New  .Media  Center  in  .San  Jose  in  1995, 
its  research  dollars  were  funneled  there. 
But  an  employee  at  the  Center  contra¬ 
dicts  that,  noting.  “We  really  don't  do 
much  R&D  here.  We  do  mostly  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  papers’  Web  sites." 

In  addition  to  trying  to  keep  corpo¬ 
rate  sponsors  happy,  the  .Media  Lab  is 
also  struggling  to  remain  relevant  in  the 
wired  world  "The  industry'  has  caught 
up  and  overtaken  them."  says  Singh  of 
the  Art  Technology  Group,  which  mar¬ 
kets  a  sophisticated  Web  publishing 
platform.  "They  were  still  mucking 
about  with  prototypes  of  things  that 
were  already  becoming  products. 
There's  this  imperative  now  that  they 
l(K)k  out  further  again.”  One  spcrn.sor 
accu.ses  the  Lab  of  having  "totally 
mi.s.sed  the  Internet  revolution,  and 
scrambling  now  to  catch  up." 

Even  researchers  at  the  Lab  admit  to 
feeling  some  pressure,  “We  need  to  be 
doing  what  seems  c(X)l  and  what  other 
people  aren't  doing  yet,”  says  cyborg 
RlxxJes.  And  there's  a  bit  of  exaspera¬ 


tion  in  .Maes’  voice  when  she  .says,  “It’s 
difficult  to  always  .say  we  re  going  to 
.stop  doing  this,  and  start  doing  .some¬ 
thing  else.” 

Digital  Paper 

Nowhere  is  the  sprint  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  curve  more  apparent  than  in  the 
Physics  and  Media  Group,  situated  in 
the  Lab's  ba.sement.  That’s  where  Jcx 
jacoKson  is  working  to  make  digital  ink 
and  readdres.sable  paper  a  reality, 
jacob.son,  with  his  rumpled  dark  hair, 
khaki  shorts  and  striped  long  sleeve 
shirt,  is  lx*nt  over  a  laptop,  and  doesn’t 
have  time  for  an  interview.  He's  trying 
to  surf  ahead  of  a  tidal  wave  of  hype 
alx)ut  his  research — including  recent 
stories  in  Wired,  Popular  Science, 
Busine.ss  Week,  The  Financial  Times, 
and  Editor  &  PublLsher.  He  and  his  stu¬ 
dents  are  working  intently  to  make  the 
technology  real;  it's  demo-or-die  time. 
“The  challenge  is  to  make  the  contra.st 
as  g(xxl  as  ink  on  paper,  which  we’ re 
dead  set  to  do,”  Jacob.son  says,  Ix'lVrre 
turning  back  to  his  computer. 

Outside,  the  contra.st  Ixtween  the 
overstimulating,  jamming  and  hammer¬ 
ing  interior  of  the  Lab  and  the  quiet  of 
the  mid-summer  campus  is  startling.  It’s 
like  flying  out  of  a  lx*ehive  buzzing  with 
ideas.  How  to  explain  w  hat  keeps  the 
bike  racks  full  in  July,  the  students 
pulling  all-nighters,  the  faculty  posing 
challenges  and  pnxJding  and  offering 
guidance';'  “A  lot  of  it  is  based  on 
dreams.”  Kevin  Bnxjks  says.  “A  lot  of 
what  you  dream  up,  you  want  to  do.” 


Scott  Kirsuer  is  a  Boston-haseci piimalist 
u'fxj  covers  media  and  technolc^v  issiu^ 
for  MedialNFO.com. 


UURLs  for  subjects 
in  this  article: 

The  Media  Lab 
http://www.media.mit.edu 

News  in  the  Future  Program 
http://nif.www.media.mit.edu/ 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  http://web.mit.edu/ 

Art  Technology  Group 
http://www.atg.com 

Virtu  Flex 

http://www.virtuflex.com 

Firefly  http://www.firefly.com 

New  Jersey  Online 
http://www.njo.com 

The  Thomson  Corporation 
http://www.thomcorp.com/ 
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STORM  WARNINGS 

IN  CYBERSPACE 


Hurricanes  Become  a  Web  News  Staple 


many  days,  riveting  huge  populations  of  readers  with 
rapidly  changing  information  about  w’here  landfall — and 
the  resulting  destruaion — could  be  expected. 

Hurricane  coverage  became  such  a  staple  of  the 
news  business  in  the  southern  U.S.  that  annual  news¬ 
paper  hurricane  supplements  and  recurring  ,sea,sonal  TV 
hurricane  specials  became  the  norm — and  a  heavy 
audience  draw  in  both  mediums. 


In  terms  of  its  potential  to  generate  widespread 
suspense,  terror  and  deva.station,  few  events 
seize  the  human  imagination  like  a  hiinicane. 

These  .swirling,  atmospheric  disruptioas  as 
wide  as  250  miles  across,  liave  winds  up  to  125 
miles  an  hour  and  low  pressure  centers  that  can  some¬ 
times  spontaneously  explode  the  hou.ses  and  boats  they 
pass  over.  Meanwhile,  pushed  before  the  maelstroms 
are  surge  waves  powerful  enough  to  bulldoze  whole 
sections  of  coastline  cities,  leaving  only  wet.  vacant 
.sand  in  their  wake. 

It’s  hardly  surprising  that  such  spectacular  .storms 
have  lieen  one  of  the  test-selling  subjects  of  news  .sto- 


Taking  Web  by  Storm 


And  now,  the  business  of  hurricane  news  reporting 
has  literally  taken  the  Internet’s  World  Wide  Web  by 
.storm.  During  the  la.st  two  years,  news  Web 
sites  providing  new  kinds  of  in-depth  hurri- 
cane  coverage  have  emerged  to  fringe  the 
|3|  continent  from  the  outer  banks  of  North 
Carolina  to  Brownsville,  Texas. 

gin  some  ways,  this  line  of  Web  sites  has 
simply  extended  the  traditional  hurricane 
reprjrting  techniques  of  local  newspapers  into 
cyterspace;  in  other  ways,  online  technologies 
are  utterly  transforming  that  coverage. 

Ju.st  abcrut  all  parties  concerned  with  the 
progress  and  impact  of  hurricanes — from  boat 
captains  and  shore  resort  mayors  to  .storm  vic¬ 
tims  and  insurance  executives — are  experi¬ 
encing  hurricanes  in  new  ways  through 
online  digital  .storm  tracking  maps,  links  to 
satellite  images,  special  downloadable  hurri- 
are,  audio  data,  video 


eye  of  the  storm 


Top  stories 

W6;  Slronq  El  Nino 
Fampf  Ino  hurrlcan* 
d>wloom«nt  iFl^htlv 

7131 ;  P»«lc  activllv  or  tod  for 


•tracking  .softw 


cane- 

^  clips,  e-mail  alerts  and  the  discussion  forums 
that  have  quickly  emerged  as  communications 
—  lifelines  for  .storm-.stricken  communities.  And 

the  newspapers  that  am  mo.st  of  the.se  sites 
are  drawing  new  audiences  of  cyber-readers 
mesmerized  by  the  idea  of  obtaining  nearly  instant 
information  alxHit  a  killer  storm's  progre.ss  as  well  as 
nearly  real-time  damage  a,s.sessment  repoas  in  its  after¬ 
math. 

The  rapidly  growing  use  of  video,  audio  and  ani¬ 
mation  to  expand  hurricane  coverage  has,  in  the  last 
year,  turned  many  of  these  Web  sites  into  compelling 
multimedia  experiences,  directly  competing  against 
television  for  immediacy  and  print  newspapers  for  in- 
depth  information. 

Hurricane  tracking  Web  sites  are  not  ju.st  emerging  as 
their  own  genre  of  publications  but  breaking  down  tra¬ 
ditional  media  barriers  in  the  prcK'ess.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  are  teaming  up  with  kxal  television  .stations  to 
offer  richer  hurricane  content  designed  to  attract  a 
broader  range  of  viewers  as  well  as  advertisers. 


S«Rh  I2y«a»«( 
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lies  since  man  first  tegan  .scribbling  accounts  of  natural 
disa.sters.  But  during  most  of  that  time  ev'en  though 
we’ve  known  the  ,sea,son  for  hurricanes,  we  didn’t 
understand  the  .source  or  inner  mechanics  of  the  teni- 
fying  oceanic  events. 

It  was  <mly  in  the  late  1940.s  that  airplanes  tegan  to 
patrol  .some  .sections  of  the  Atlantic  in  an  attempt  to  spot 
.storms  as  they  formed.  By  the  1960.s,  the  advent  of 
weather  .satellites  and  advances  in  radar  provided  the 
means  to  routinely  monitor  vast  stretches  of  cxean.  For 
the  first  time,  .storms  could  te  tracked  as  they  formed 
off  the  coa.st  of  Africa  and  moved,  not  unlike  errant 
IxFwling  balls,  along  the  curving  alley  of  the  Caribbean 
to  crash  into  the  .southeastern  coa.sts  of  North  America. 

The  information  provided  by  the  new  weather  track¬ 
ing  systems  also  proved  a  fxxin  to  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  .stations.  New  kinds  of  storm  coverage  evolved  as 
stories  of  high  drama  building  to  a  cre.scendo  over 
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North  Carolina's  StormTrack 

For  instance,  in  June,  the  News  & 
Obser\'er  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  joined  with 
WRAL-TV’  to  create  the 
“ncstomitrack.com,  '  a  Web  site  offering 
joint  co\  erage  of  this  year's  Atlantic  hurri¬ 
cane  sea.s(}n.  Lest  year,  lx)th  companies 
operated  separate  storni  Well  sites,  each 
of  which  experiencc'd  very  high  traffic 
spikes  when  hurricane  Fran  stnick. 

"Tlie  News  &  Observer  and  VC'RAL-TV 
recognized  their  complementary  strengths 
and  agrecxl  to  try  it  together,"  said  Bnice 
■Siceloff,  new  mc*dia  editor  at  the  News  & 
Observer. 

Tlie  site  mingles  News  &  Olwerver  .sto¬ 
ries  with  WKAL  audio,  video  and  photccs 
and  offeiTi  di.scu.ssion  groups,  satellite  and 
radar  images,  and  the  late.st  warnings  and 
forecasts.  The  general  concept  was  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  kind  of  one-stop  .source  for  all 
regional  .storm  information. 

Tliis  new  .site  will  eventually  replace 
the  News  &  Observers  own  Ffurricane 
Watch  Web  site,  which  may  Ix'  turned  into 
a  archive  on  Hurricane  Fran. 

South  Carolina's 
"Storm  Center" 

Down  the  coa.st  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  the  Po.st  and  Couriers 
Charleston. Net  now  boasts  a  "Storm 
Center"  designed  for  lioth  kxal  Web 
surfers  as  well  as  their  di.stant  relatives  and 
friends  who  want  to  keep  up  with  kxal 
hurricane  conditions. 

'  When  there  are  no  .stomis  threaten¬ 
ing,  the  traffic  to  the  site  is  almo.st  non¬ 
existent,"  ,s;iid  online  editor  Alan  H.  .Seim. 
"However,  when  a  stonn  is  on  track  to  hit 
Charleston,  we  have  .seen  acces.ses  to  our 
Web  site  double  on  a  daily  basis."  He  .said 
that  during  the  1996  hurricane  sc'ason 
when  two  storms  threatened  Charleston, 
the  numlxT  of  daily  page  impre.ssions, 
which  were  typically  ninning  lx*tween 
6,500  to  7,0(X)  daily,  doubled  to  alx)ut 
14,000. 

Tlie  Web  site  has  avoided  a  lot  of 
interactive  features  in  favor  of  straight, 
hard  news  and  weather  data  reporting. 
"We  have  no  e-mail  or  chat  areas,"  said 
Seim.  "Most  site  visitors  are  just  trying  to 
figure  out  whether  they  need  to  leave 
town  or  not.  They’re  not  neces.sarily 
intere.sted  in  chatting  with  each  other 
alxiut  it.” 

One  unu.sual  featum  it  dtx's  offer  Ls  fiee 
downltxidiible  stomi  tracking  .softwam  pro¬ 
grams — WlnStomi  k>r  IKls  and  .McHurricane 
for  Macintoshes,  both  p-ackagc's  are  lused  to 
track  the  position,  intensity  and  gencTal 
motion  of  active  .storms.  WinStorm  also  prtv 
videos  a  complete  historical  datalxLse  of 
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National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administra¬ 
tion  (NOAA)  stomi  track 
data  for  comparing  seti- 
sonal  and  petitxlic  trends 
and  patterns. 

Orlando's 
Hurricane  Guide 

Further  south,  in 
central  Florida,  the 
Orlando  .Sentinel  has  a 
long  established  tradi¬ 
tion  of  printing  an 
annual  "Hurricane 
Guide,”  that  is  now 
paralleled  in  cyber¬ 
space  by  the  "Eye  of 
the  Storm”  .section  of  its 
Sentinel  Online  Web 
.site. 

"People  are  ju.st 
fanatical  about  storms,” 
said  editor  Ken  Ikxith. 

"They  track  every  one 
and  read  every  single 
update.”  Online  readers 
have  also  shown  a  high 
level  of  intere.st  in  the  e- 
mail  notification  feature 
the  site  offers.  Those 
who  join  the  li.st.serv,  or 
e-mail  mailing  li.st,  get 
in.stantaneous  e-mail 
storm  alerts  and  updates 
from  the  National  Hurricane  Center  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

The  site  also  includes  .storic*s  fixind  in 
the  annual  printed  hurricane  guide,  links  to 
the  National  Weatlier  Service  (N'WS)  and 
ongoing  emergency  advice.  When  a  hurri¬ 
cane  is  on  course  to  hit  the  Orlando  arext. 
Eye  of  the  .Storm  encourages  pc-ople  to 
suxk  up  on  fixxl,  lxrttlcx.1  w  ater,  flashlights, 
batteries,  portable  radios,  lumlxr  for  secur¬ 
ing  windows  and  ckxjrs,  and  to  move 
things  inckxjrs. 

lkx)th  points  out  that  once  a  hurricane 
strikes,  people  in  the  immediate  arc*a  are 
rarely  able  to  access  the  server  lxcau.se  of 
damaged  phone  lines  and  power  outages. 
So,  beforehand,  the  site  ptrsts  lists  of 
emergency  in.stntctions  and  urges  Web 
V  isitors  to  print  them  out  .so  the  hard  copy 
will  be  readily  available  when  the  winds 
.start  howling. 

Another  intere.sting  Eye  of  the  Storm 
feature  is  its  u.se  of  video  in  the  form  of 
QuickTime  movies  that  can  lx  down¬ 
loaded.  These  video  clips  offer  a  visital 
demon.stration  of  htjw  a  hurricane  forms, 
the  characteri,stic,s  of  the  five  levels  of  the 
.Saffir-Simpson  .scale,  what  a  .storm  surge 
kxrks  like,  and  the  potential  damage  .such 
a  wall  of  w  ater  can  cau.se. 
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The  Orlando  .Sentinel  Online  hurric'ane 
re.source  is  cro.s.s-promoted  in  the  daily 
newspaper,  w  ith  print  ads  directing  read¬ 
ers  to  the  URL  to  obtain  more  information. 
"Some  people  may  have  gotten  the  print 
hitrricane  guide  at  the  Ixginning  of  the 
.sc*a.son,  but  they  may  have  lo.st  it  or 
thrown  it  out.  In  the  newspaper,  we 
remind  people  they  can  go  online  and 
print  it  out,”  said  B(X)th. 

Miami's  Hurricane  '97 

At  the  southern  tip  of  Florida,  where 
hurricanes  routinely  roar  in,  the  Miami 
Herald  offers  "Hurricane  "97”  on  its 
HeraklLink  Web  site.  It  is  packed  with 
links  to  other  online  hurricane  pages  and 
filled  with  ccjasuintly  updated  digital  maps 
and  images  linked  to  NOAA  and  several 
university  meteorological  centers. 

"The.se  maps  are  current  to  15  minute's 
and  allow  us  to  refer  readers  in  the  new.s- 
paper  to  the  site  for  more  current  infor¬ 
mation,"  said  David  Haneexk,  a  former 
reporter  and  online  pnxJucer  of 
HeraldLink. 

Online  editor  Rich  Gordon  .said 
HeraldLink  hopc*d  to  add  the  increasingly 
popular  hurricane  e-mail  alert  feature  to 
the  site  by  next  year’s  .stomi  .sea.son. 
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Like  other  newspaper  companies,  the 
Herald  piiblislies  a  print  hurricane  sup¬ 
plement  whose  content  is  mirrored  on  the 
Web  site.  Both  print  and  online  version 
promote  one  another. 

"Tliis  is  a  great  example  of  how  the 
Web  can  allow  a  newspaper  to  extend  it 
content  and  relationships  with  readers,” 
he  said. 

Florida's  Gulf  Coast 

Along  the  Gulf  Coast,  Tampa  Bay 
Online,  the  \'imial  version  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  has  lx.‘en  covering  hurricanes 
online  since  the  newspaper  first  appeared 
on  PrtxJigy  's  proprietary'  network  in  1994. 


The  Web  site  is  currently  called 
“Hurricane  ’97”  and  hardly  logs  100  hits  a 
day  in  the  off  sea.son.  But  when  a  hurri¬ 
cane  is  slated  to  .strike,  traffic  explcxles  to 
as  many  as  1(X),(K)0  hits  an  hour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor  Rick  Scheuerman. 

Tlie  Tribune  puts  out  an  annual  hurri¬ 
cane  supplement  at  the  lieginning  of  the 
sea.son  and  u.ses  that  print  pnxJuci  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  online  hurricane  site.  Tlie  news¬ 
paper  Web  site  al.st)  c(X)penite.s  with 
WFLA-TV,  an  NBC  affiliate  in  Tampa, 
sharing  color  radar,  .some  of  which  is  ani¬ 
mated,  Doppler  ntcktr  and  other  images. 
WFLA  and  the  Tampa  Tribune  are  Ixxh 
owned  by  Media  General  Inc. 

When  a  hurricane  is  imminent,  the 
Web  site  quickly  establishes  a  bulletin 
lx)ard  or  forum  area  to  enable  Icxal  and 
remote  readers  to  exchange  personal  and 
di.saster  relief  infonnation. 

Nearliy  competitor,  the  St.  Petersbuig 
Times,  has  also  ofi'ered  a  spartan  online 
hurricane  information  serv'ice  since  199S. 
Qilled  "Stomi  Watch.”  it  contains  no  origi¬ 
nal  material.  Instead,  it  is  fed  with  weather 
data  from  Accu weather,  a  private  weather 
company  that  .syndicates  weather  reports 
to  Web  .sites  and  traditonal  media  cxitlets. 
There  are  also  wire  text  updates  and  track¬ 
ing  maps  for  approaching  stomis. 


Tlie  Times’  online  Web  publisher,  Paul 
Jerome  said  that  since  weather  is  a  major 
news  concern  in  the  .state,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  newspaper  to  maintain  an 
online  hurricane  feature.  But.  at  the  .same 
time,  he  emphasi/.ed  the  usefulne.ss  of  the 
print  edition  for  obtaining  .storm  informa¬ 
tion  liecause,  he  .said,  “it  works  when  the 
power  goes  exit.” 

Galveston's  Mobile  Newsroom 

But  others  take  a  somewhat  more 
aggre.ssive  view  of  their  Web  site’s  poten¬ 
tial  as  a  community'  resource  even  during 
hurricane  power  outages.  For  example, 
across  the  Gulf,  the  Galve.ston  County 
Daily  News  has  con¬ 
tingency  plans  to  pul> 
llsh  its  “Hurricane 
Center”  Web  site  no 
matter  what  happens 
during  a  .stomi. 

.Situated  in  a  low- 
lying  coastal  region 
prone  to  cata.strophic 
fltxxling,  Galve.ston 
has  suffered  deva.stat- 
ing  hurricane  damage 
in  the  past. 

Tlie  County  Daily 
News’  Hurricane 
Center  went  online  in 
1996  and  includes 
news,  Icx'al  evacua¬ 
tion  plans,  a  forum  and  other  features.  It 
also  prtxluces  original  coverage  alxxit 
how  various  Ux'al  communities  are 
preparing  for  a  .storm. 

Editor  Gred  Mefford  explained  that  the 
newspaper  made  it  a  point  to  e.stablish  its 
Web  site  on  a  server  kxated  in  Austin  in 
the  middle  of  Texas,  far  away  from  the 
hurricane  Ixilt.  His  .staff  is  equipped  and 
prepared  to  continue  operations  from  a 
“mobile  newsrcxim”  that  can  lx.*  set  up  in 
the  nearest  hotel  or  motel  that  has  power 
and  phones. 

Tlie  main  purpo.se  for  the  contingency 
plans,  he  said,  was  not  so  much  to  .serve 
kxal  readers  during  a  .storm,  but  rather 
their  di.stant  relatives  and  friends.  Tlie 
Web  site’s  forums,  for  in.stance,  enable 
out-of-state  relatives  to  communicate  with 
kxal  residents  via  e-mail  during  the  emer¬ 
gency.  New's  reports  will  also  keep  those 
remote  readers  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
damage  and  casualty  reports. 

“We  will  continue  to  publish,  as  clo.se 
to  around  the  ckxk  as  we  can  manage,” 
.said  Mefford. 


David  Noack  is  associate  editor  of 
MediaINFO.com  ma}>azine,  weh  site 
and  iveekly  section. 


BEHERE  CAMERA 

Continued  from  page  27 

The  current  SI  version  fits  on 
Nikon  36mm  SLR  cameras.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  also  designed  a  panoramic  lens 
for  Ha.s.selblad  cameras  that  is  expected 
to  go  into  production  later  this  year. 

The  lens  units  weigh  less  than  10 
pounds,  but  they  are  not  designed  for 
handheld  pictures.  “What  you  see 
through  the  viewfinder  is  pretty  distort¬ 
ed,”  explained  .senior  BeHere  engineer, 
Curtis  Lomax.  "The  photographer  has 
to  get  under  the  lens  to  avoid  getting  in 
the  picture,  and  when  it’s  mounted  on 
a  tripcxl  you  can’t  .see  the  viewfinder. 
You  compose  by  looking  in  the  para¬ 
bolic  mirror,”  he  explained. 

The  lenses  have  four  aperture  .set- 
ting.s,  Fll,  16,  20  and  28,  Lomax  said, 
but  he  only  recommends  F20,  which 
gives  maximum  picture  quality.  You 
can  u.se  any  shutter  speed  that  gives 
you  the  right  exposure,  determined  by 
aperture-priority  auto  expo.sure  or  a 
handheld  meter.  And  the  lenses  are  all 
fixed  fix'us. 

The  film  image  on  negative  or  pos¬ 
itive  (chrome)  film  has  to  be  .scanned 
into  a  digital  image  to  proce.ss  the  dis¬ 
torted  initial  image  through  BeHere’s 
image  conversion  software.  Those 
who  don’t  have  their  own  high-end 
digital  cameras  or  desktop  .scanners 
can  have  the  film  image  put  on  a 
Kodak  Photo  CD. 

AP  Field  Techniques 

Captured  on  a  digital  camera, 
BeHere  images  are  relatively  ea.sy  to 
handle,  even  on  location,  with  a 
portable  computer.  Luke  .Sheridan,  a 
multi-media  speciali.st  at  The  Wire,  .said 
a  panorama  of  a  race  car  garage  at  the 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  during 
the  Indianapolis  500  .started  out  as 
8.7MB,  w'as  reduced  to  4.7MB  and 
compre.s.sed  to  480K  for  transmission. 
He  estimated  it  would  take  about  two 
minutes  to  download  over  a  phone 
modem  from  The  Wire’s  Web  site. 

Dan  Patton,  who  is  in  charge  of 
busine.ss  development  for  BeHere,  .said 
the  company  filed  “a  very  broad-based 
patent  application”  la.st  year  on  the  lens 
and  the  decoding  sy.stem. 


Robed  J.  Salgado  is  a  former  staff 
member  of  several  Philadelphia,  Pa.- 
area  daily  newspapers.  A  freelance 
writer  and  photographer,  he  lives  in 
New  Hope,  Pa. 
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COPYWRITING 

Continued  from  pa^e  25 

We  just  need  to  figure  out  a  way  to  have 
a  little  control  over  how  people  clip." 

Media  attorney  David  Bralow  wasn’t 
Ux)  surjirised  when  only  two  hands  shot 
up  after  he  asked  participants  at  a  recent 
Editor  &  Publisher  conference  how  many 
of  them  regi-ster  their  site’s  copyright  on  a 
regular  basis.  Ikit  he  was  concerned  by 
the  lack  of  respoase. 

“Even  if  they  decide  they  don’t  want 
to  do  anything.  I  think  we  need  to  think 
stuff  through  right  now.  If  they  wait,  and 
someone  infringes,  and  they  decide  that 
they  rc*ally  do  care,  they  may  be  jeopar¬ 
dizing  [their  ability  to  recover),"  .said 
Bralow,  who  includes  The  Tampa 
Tribune  among  his  clients.  “We’ve  gcx  to 
pay  attention  to  the  restrictioas  and 
restraints  of  copyright.  We  ought  to  take 
a  l(X)k  at  it  and  at  lea.st  know  what  we’re 
dealing  with  ...  rather  than  make  an  ad 
h(X'  determination  later.” 

“Right  now,"  he  said,  “The  Tampa 
Tribune  Ls  being  extremely  aggressive  in 
prcxecting  its  [trademarlcs]  online,  but  le.ss 
aggressive  on  framing  i.s.sues.” 

Microsoft:  Fluid  Policies 

As  the  .senior  attorney  for  MSNBC, 
SLATE  and  MSN,  Steve  Tapia  is 
immersed  in  copyright  issues  at 
Microstjft.  Currently,  the  company’s  dif¬ 
ferent  sites  maintain  “live"  copyright 
lines  on  their  pages.  Each  links  to  a 
“temis-of-u.se"  page.  Eollowing  another 
link  from  that  page,  a  visitor  can  learn 
how  to  link  to  MSNBC  or  other  site 
pages  without  infringing  on  the  trade¬ 
marks  or  the  copyright. 

S(jme  Micro.soft  sites  register  their 
content  on  a  (luarterly  basis.  Others  do 
not.  Tapia  said  procedures  are  .still  up  in 
the  air. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  mechan¬ 
ics  of  regi.stering  constantly  changing 
Web  sites,  Tapia  noted,  “I  don’t  know 
anyone  that  I’ve  talked  to  or  represent 
w  ho  has  come  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Every'one  who  is  doing  some  sort  of 
regi.stration  is  freezing  it  in  time.  No  one 
1  know  of  is  trying  to  get  every  iteration 
of  a  Web  site  in  regi.stration.  It’s  one  of 
tho.se  disconnects  between  law  and 
reality.” 

You’ll  find  plenty  of  copyright 
notices  at  Tapia-advi.sed  sites.  “I  like  to 
see  copyright  notices  wherever  I  can, 
but  .statements  like  that  drive  my  graph¬ 
ic  artists  nuts;  .so  we  like  to  .see  it  on  our 
first  static  screen.  Technically,  there  may 
Ix^  three  or  four  HTML  pages  before  the 


first  .screen  that  sits  .still.” 

He  added:  “I  think  any  lawyer  would 
.say  you  don’t  ncvd  it  but.  at  a  Irare  min¬ 
imum.  that’s  what  I  recommend.  I’m  a 
real  big  fan  of  copyright  ntxices." 

Staci  D.  Kramer  is  a  journalist  who 
has  previously  written  for  The  Neu' 
York  Times.  Chicago  Tribune, 
Washitipton  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  She  is  based  in  St. 
Loitis.  Mo. 


KILLER  APR 

Continued  from  page  14 

“Library  ”  .screen  offering  both  options. 
This  has  important  budgetary  implica¬ 
tions,  as  w  ell,  making  our  online  archive 
lx)th  a  revenue  generator  and  an  auto¬ 
mated  publishing  system  for  the  full 
electronic  text  of  Newsday.  The  news- 
day.cxxn  “Webzine"of  selected  Newsday 
stories,  enhanced  with  online  graphics 

Continued  on  page  ,59 
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COMMUNITY 

DISASTER  COVERAGE 


Is  Your  News  Web  Site  Ready? 

Internet  technology  provides  new  ways  for  news  organizations  to  serve  their 
communities  -  and  advertisers  -  during  disasters.  Is  your  site  prepared  for 
the  next  local  catastrophe? 


Disasters  have  always  presented 
news  organizations  with  as 
many  community  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  business  opportunities; 
as  many  w'ays  to  help  readers 
as  to  boost  circulation  or  viewing.  The 
same  is  true  for  media  delivering  new's  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

Floods,  plane  crashes,  tomadcxjs  and 
hurricanes  have  consistently  driven  the 
large.st  spikes  in  Web  traffic  and,  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  event,  have 
demonstrated  the  potent  attraction  of  the 
Internet  as  an  instant  source  of  breaking 
news  for  a  global  audience. 

During  the  last  year,  Web-ba.sed  di.sas- 
ter  coverage  has  reached  new  levels  of 
.sophi.stication  and  popularity  that 
demands  the  attention  of  all  .serious  Web 
news  operations.  Several  examples  also 
show  that  online  news  operations  can 
be.st  serv’e  themselves  and  their  commu¬ 
nities  by  planning  in  advance  for  a  cata- 
.strophe  in  their  communities,  lieing  ready 
to  provide  content  in  multiple  media — text, 
audio  and  video — and  using  the  late.st 
technology  po.ssible. 

Take  the  North  Dakota  and  Minne.sota  flcxxLs  this 
spring.  Television  covered  them  along  with  radio  and 
newspapers,  of  course.  But  for  the  first  time  with  disas¬ 
ters  of  such  magnitude,  online  sites  provided  a  unique 
dimension  to  the  coverage.  The  news  organizations,  in 
turn,  reaped  sulxstantial  rewards  and  learned  valuable 
le.s.sons  that  are  important  for  all  interactive  news  oper¬ 
ations. 

For  in.stance,  one  of  the  most  enduring  mental 
images  of  the  flood  is  the  photos  prcxluced  by  the  .staff 
of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald.  Who  can  forget  those  haunt¬ 
ing  pictures  of  charred  hulks  of  downtown  buildings, 
awa.sh  to  their  .second  stories  in  muddy  water? 


ClMkoai 
NotttKapi't  Hood 
Vah^M*. 


A  new  standard  for  Web-based  local  disaster  coverage  was  established  this 
spring  during  the  North  Dakota  floods.  Even  though  their  building  had 
burned  down,  their  computers  were  destroyed,  and  many  of  their  own  homes 
were  under  water,  the  staff  of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald's  Northscape  Web  site 
continued  to  publish  comprehensive  news  and  information  for  their  com¬ 
munity. 


dislocation  and  extreme  emotional  .strain.  Tlie  Herald's 
Web  site  re.spon.se  offers  many  examples  of  ways  deter¬ 
mined,  Net-.sawy  new's  managers  can  effectively  harness 
limited  re.sources  during  times  of  emergency. 

What  could  lx.*  more  helpful  for  a  deva.stated  city 
than  an  Internet  “volunteer  re.source  guide?"  Or  an  up- 
to-the-minute  Web  site  listing  road  conditions  and  clos¬ 
ings?  Or  a  site  for  the  flcxKled-out  and  homeless  to  po,st 
their  locations,  .so  friends  and  relatives  ccxild  find  them? 
Or  an  interactive  “How's  my  house?"  flcxxl-zone  map, 
showtng  displaced  residents  which  areas  were 
untouched  and  which  were  heavily  damaged?  Or  an 
online-donation  kxation  for  contributions  to  relief  agen¬ 
cies?  They  were  all  part  of  Web  tkxxl  coverage  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  this  year. 

“We  knew  from  the  lx:*ginning  that  the  Internet  site 
was  going  to  become  a  ffxus  for  tens  of  thcxisands,  if 
not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  wanted  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on,”  said  Herald  publisher 
Michael  Maidenlx“rg.  “We  knew  also  that  we  had  tens 


Crucial  Information 

But  tho.se  photos  were  ju.st  a  minu.scule  part  of  a 
comprehensive  news  strategy.  The  Herald  .systematically 
tried  to  u.se  its  site  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  infor¬ 
mation  needs  of  a  community  suffering  from  physical 
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In  the  summer  of  1996,  Newsda/s  Web  site  produced  the  first 
truly  large-scale,  online  disaster  coverage  beginning  hours  after 
TWA  Flight  800  exploded  and  crashed  into  the  sea  50  miles  from 
the  newspaper's  Long  Island  offices.  A  year  later,  Newsday.com's 
ongoing  aftermath  coverage  continues  to  attract  a  large  world 
audience. 


of  tlioiisands  of  refugees  v\’ho  had  left  the 
Grand  Forks  area,  who  might  want  to 
check  what  was  happening  back  home.” 

"It  was  an  opportuniU'  to  create  tlie 
interac1i\ity  tliat  Web  sites  do  par  excel¬ 
lence,"  he  siiid,  “so  we  were  able  to  cTeate 
a  sharing  page  .so  people  who  were  affect¬ 
ed  cxaild  communictite  with  each  otlica" 
over  the  Internet  and  tlirough  our  site.” 

"How  is  My  Home?" 

"Mo.st  erf  the  people  who  were  not 
near  their  homes  had  ju.st  one  simple 
que.stion — How  is  my  home?',”  .said  Tony 
Lone  Fight,  webma.ster  at  North.scape.com 
during  the  ffexxis.  who  has  since  moved 
to  si,ster  Knight-Ridder  site  Charlotte.com. 
"We  Ixfgan  to  shift  our  (coverage)  focus 
and  did  a  piece  on  that  subject  that 
helped.  It  was  a  direct  re.sp(3n.se  to  all  the 
feedback  that  we  were  getting  online.” 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  ffcxxJing 
Ixfcame  apparent,  and  evacuated  resi¬ 
dents  scattered  far  and  wide  waiting  for 
permi.s.sicm  to  return,  North.scape.com 
also  began  mnning  interactive  maps — of 
strcxjts  and  houses  that  were  flcxxled  or 
untouched;  of  proposals  for  limiting 
rebuilding;  of  recommended  Itxations  for 
new  dikes  and  levees. 

Even  though  it’s  a  newspaper  rather 
than  a  video  site,  the  Herald  offered  a 
“flcxxl  cam”  providing  real-time  images  of 
rising  waters — until  the  power  failed,  and 
the  camera  was  inundated. 

Traffic  and 
Advertising  Increase 

Not  surprisingly,  North.scape.com  traf¬ 
fic  soarcxl  ten-fold,  from  an  average  of 
5,000  to  7,500  page  view's  daily  before  the 
flcxxl  to  a  peak  of  76,000  page  views  on 
the  day  after  the  fire  and  flcxxl. 

Advertising  on  the  site  also  soared, 
especially  in  the  initial  weeks  after  the 
flcxxl  when  insurance  adjusters,  repair 
companies  and  exhers  found  the  Internet 
was  an  effective,  interactive  way  to  rc*ach 
an  audience  that  was  otherwi.se  virtually' 
unreachable  Ixxau.se  it  was  .so  .scattered 
and  out  of  touch  with  traditional  Icxal 
media.  Much  of  that  advertising  .strength 
on  Northscape.com  has  continued  long 
after  the  flcxxls  subsided,  Maidenlx-tg  .said. 

Recurring  Pattern 

Comprehensive  Web  site  disa.ster  cov¬ 
erage  brings  online  publishers  a  pre¬ 
dictable  Ixjnefit — permanently  increa.sed 
levels  of  site  traffic  and  advertising.  That 
pattern  lx;came  apparent  in  Internet 
reporting  about  the  first  major  di.sa.ster 
covercxJ  by  a  Icxal  Web  site — the  crash  of 


TWA  Flight  8(X)  on  July 
18,  1996. 

The  Bexing  747 
explcxled  and  crashed 
into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  less  than  50 
miles  from  the  home 
office  of  New.sday, 
after  prcxJuction  of  the 
Long  Island  daily 
newspaper's  first  print 
edition  was  nearly 
complete. 

"Tlie  Web  site  was  a 
perfect  vehicle  to  deliv¬ 
er  all  .stories  from  the 
latest  editions — and 
update  them  througli- 
out  the  night  as  the 
story  evolved,”  .said 
Beth  IX-Carbo,  a.s.scxi- 
ate  editor  of 
New.sday.com. 

Newsday.com  had 
not  yet  e.stabli.shed  a 
di.scu.s.sion  forum,  so  it  linked  to  an 
Internet  new.sgrcjup  about  the  crash.  It 
also  posted  all  FBI  bulletins  and  linked  to 
the  FBI's  online  “hotline,”  and  received 
and  po.sted  letters  to  the  editor  alxxit 
Flight  800,  DeCarbo  .said. 

High  Drama  of  Body  Recovery 

Tlie  Newsclay  site  drew  visitors  frerm 
around  the  world  as  the  high  drama  of 
bexly  recovery,  wreckage  retrieval  and 
controversial  investigative  efforts  .stretched 
on  for  months. 

Feedback  was  "very  positive,  especial¬ 
ly  from  families  of  the  victims  living  out 
of  state  and  abroad.  One  year  later,  we 
.still  have  a  very  strong  following,” 
DcKZarlx)  explained.  "Were  .seemingly 
Ixxrkmarked  by  readers  all  over  the 
world,  and  now  they're  Icxrking  at  other 
features  c^n  our  site.” 

Many  Not  Prepared 

The  way  New.sday  or  the  Grand  Forks 
Henild  .sy.stematically  marshaled  their  Web 
re.sources  during  such  emergencies  may 
have  made  the  prexess  almo.st  Icxrk  ea.sy. 
But  it  isn't.  Tlie  fact  is,  a  number  of  other 
news  organizations  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  Weixsurfing  public’s  rising  expecta¬ 
tion  that  Icxal  news  Web  sites  are  the  Ixst 
places  to  visit  for  Icxal  disa.ster  coverage. 

For  example,  a  few  days  after 
Hurricane  Danny  slammed  into  the 
Alabama  and  Mi.s,si.s.sippi  Gulf  Coa.sts  in 
July,  a  quick  check  of  the  two  most  logi¬ 
cal  area  Web  sites  turned  up  empty  for 
■stomi  information.  Neither  the  Mobile 
Pre.ss-Regi.ster  (Ala.),  a  Newhou.se  paper. 


nor  the  Sun  Herald  of  Biloxi-Gulfport, 
Miss.,  a  Kniglit-Riclder  paper,  had  any 
aftermath  coverage  on  its  Web  site.  The 
Pre.s.s-Regi.ster  site  offered  a  link  to  the 
Houston  Chrcrnicle’s  hurricane  page  along 
with  a  note  .saying,  "We  do  not  offer  a 
complete  online  .service  yet.” 

Alabama  Live,  the  site  of  threx  area 
newspapers — Mobile,  the  Birmingham 
News  and  the  Huntsville  Times — was 
another  logical  place  for  Web  surfers  to 
seek  Danny  news.  But  that  site  was  three 
wcxks  from  launch  when  the  hurricane 
tore  into  the  delta.  Editor  in  chief  Michael 
Carmean.  formerly  of  Nando.net  and 
Ohio.com  and  a  veteran  of  online  cata- 
.strophe  news  planning,  says  comprehen¬ 
sive  cli.sa.ster  coverage  is  an  integral  part  of 
his  .strategy  for  Alabama  Live.  His  .says  liLs 
new  site  w  ill  lx  ready  when  the  next  “big 
one”  hits. 

Which  brings  us  to  this  important 
que.stion:  will  yours? 


Peter  M.  Zollnuiti  is  a  25-year  veteran 
of  the  print  and  broadcast  news  busi¬ 
ness  and  author  of  the  b(x)k, 
“Interactive  Neu'S:  State  of  the  Art.  ” 


URLs  mentioned  in  this  story: 

www.northscape.com 

www.newsday.com/jet/ 

twamain.htm 

www.mobileregister.com 

www.aLcom 
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by  Kim  McGalliard 


SANITY  SAVER  FOR 
WEB  DESIGNERS 

NEW  DEBABELIZER  PRO  FOR  PC 


DeBabelizer  Pro 
Version  4.0.0.100  for 
Windows  95  and  Windows  NT 

Equilibrium,  Sausalito,  Calif., 
$595.00 


DESABELIZERPRo 


DeBabelizer, 
Macintoshes, 
graphic  work 


DeBabelizer!  I’d  heard  about  it 
for  years.  Out  in  places  like 
the  World  Wide  Web  Arti.sts 
Consortium  (WWWAC)  mail¬ 
ing  list,  they  kept  saying 
every  efficient  Web  graphics  designer 
had  to  have  it.  They  raved  about  how  it 
could  make  graphics  smaller,  miracu- 
lou.sly,  without  affecting  the  quality,  and 
how  it  could  turn  an  unlimited  number 
of  any  .sort  of  file  into  .gifs  or  .jpegs  with 
one  click. 

But  I  could  only  li.sten  to  the.se  amaz¬ 
ing  claims  from  afar  Ixjcau.se,  until  recent¬ 
ly,  this  famed  image-prcxe.ssing  .software 
was  only  available  for  Macintoshes. 

Now,  thankfully,  DeBabelizer  from 
Equilibrium  is  available  to  the  re.st  of  the  world  that 
uses  Windows  95  and  Windows  NT.  And  it's  every¬ 
thing  the  Mac  geeks  said  it  was. 

Smooth  Windows  Interface 

Other  indu.stry  writers  have  noted  that  the  new 
DeBabelizer  Windows  interface  is  much  cleaner  and 
easier  to  understand  than  the  Mac  version.  Overall,  1 
found  the  PC  version  to  l')e  full-featured  and  ea.sy  to  u.se. 
It  dcxis  a  nice  job  eliminating  cro.ss-platform  headaches. 
For  instance,  many  Windcnvs  graphics  programs  won’t 
recognize  Mac  file  extensions  containing  more  than 
three  characters.  DeBabelizer  will  read  and  open  .tiff  or 
.jpeg  files  without  having  to  manually  change  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  .tif  or  .jpg.  .Since  mo.st  graphic  designers  work  on 
Mac  platfonns  and  many  don’t  realize  the  Windows  file 
extension  limitations,  this  feature  is  especially  helpful 
when  you’re  a  PC-ba.sed  Web  site  .serviced  by  Mac- 
equipped  artists. 

Since  DeBalx;lizer  can  read  90  different  RGB  image 
types,  the  chances  of  encountering  a  bit-mapped  or 
.screen-ba.sed  image  that  DeBabelizer  cannot  read  are 
very  slim.  Currently,  Ixicause  DeBabelizer  is  u.sed 
more  for  .screen-ba,sed  art  than  print-based  art,  it  can¬ 
not  read  CMYK  or  Raster  images.  CMYK  image  sup¬ 
port  is  planned  for  future  versicjns. 
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long  hailed  as  a  crucial  program  for  graphic  designers  working  on 
is  now  available  for  Windows.  It's  particularly  useful  for  Web  site 


Preview  Without  Opening 

From  the  moment  you  open  the  program, 
DeBabelizer  makes  your  graphics  work  fa.ster  and 
easier.  For  in.stance,  in  the  “Open  Image”  window,  it 
offers  the  option  to  preview  an  image  before  opening 
it.  This  is  especially  handy  for  ob.scurely  named 
images,  or  in  the  event  you  have  simply  forgotten 
what  name  you  used  for  an  image. 

The  act  of  selecting  an  image  also  automatically 
displays  useful  information  about  the  graphic,  such  as 
dimensions,  file  size,  date  created  and  date  mcxlified. 
Other  image-proce.ssing  programs  force  you  to  fully 
open  a  file  to  get  this  same  information. 

Heavy  Automation 

DeBalxflizer’s  main  claim  to  fame  is  its  ability  to 
batch  process  images,  automating  many  tasks  that  can 
l)e  tediously  repetitious  if  done  manually.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  when  saving  different  file  types  to  a 
single  file  type.  If,  for  in.stance,  >'ou  have  five  .bmp 
images  and  six  .tiff  images,  you  can  place  them  all  in 
one  batch  and  save  them  out  as  .gifs  with  one  simple 
operation.  One  drawback — you  can’t  create  a  batch  of 
images  from  a  floppy  disk  drive.  All  images  mu.st 
reside  on  your  hard  drive  to  be  included  in  a  batch. 
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Delialx'lizer  also  offers  the  option  of 
saving  batches  to  another  directory  or 
folder  with  the  original  file  names.  Or, 
you  can  rename  your  images  by  adding 
a  sequential  numlxr  at  the  end  of  that 
file  name.  This  eliminates  worries  about 
writing  over  your  original  image  files. 

A  scripting  function  lets  you  auto¬ 
mate  several  different  prcxedures  and 
apply  them  to  a  batch  of  images  at  once. 
Say  you  need  to  resize  to  120-by-60  pix¬ 
els  the  eleven  graphics  you  just  .saved  as 
gifs,  and  you  al.so  want  to  remap  them 
all  to  a  specific  palette.  It’s  easy.  You  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  batch  file  of  the  .gifs.  Then, 
through  the  File  menu,  you  create  a 
script  with  commands  for  “remap  to 
Netscape  palette,”  “reduce  numlxr  of 
colors”  and  “.save  as  gifs.”  Finally,  you 
drag  the  “Action  Arrow”  into  the  batch  to 
launch  the  series  of  .scripted  actions. 

The  fad  that  DeBalxlizer  is  wor¬ 
shipped  for  its  automation  capabilities 
dcx'sn’t  mean  that  operations  can't  be 
handled  on  a  manual  level,  as  well.  Often, 
it’s  not  possible  to  work  with  gnxips  of 
graphics  if  you  have  images  that  are  very 
different.  The  amount  of  manual  control 
tends  to  be  limited  more  by  the  designer's 
knowledge  of  image  pnxJudion,  than  by 
the  capabilities  of  the  .solhvare. 

Overall  Palette  Management 

OeHalxlizer’s  .second  great  claim  to 
fame  is  palette  management.  Palettes  are 
the  color  tables  u.sed  with  indexed  graph¬ 
ics.  Handling  browser-compatible  palettes 
for  Web  graphics  is  the  bigge-st  problem 
many  Web  designers  face  on  a  daily  basis. 
IXfBabelizer  makes  remapping  images  to 
either  a  cu-stom  palette,  a  .sy.stem  palette  or 
a  Netscapex'ompatible  palette  an  ettsy, 
one-.step  prcxe.ss.  The  Iratch  comrrutnds 
can  lx  u.sed  to  create  a  cirstom  palette  that 
includes  a  ba.se  palette  of  all  of  the  images. 
Then,  it  can  remap  those  images  to  that 
specific  palette.  Specific  palette  colors  can 
also  lx  made  transparent  and  .saved  out  in 
the  .Gif89a  or  transparent  .gif  format. 

The  Uxilbar  Palette  menu  offers  several 
options  for  changing  and  remapping 
palettes;  the  program  ships  with  22 
palettes,  including  Mac,  Windows  and 
even  Commodore64  .sy.stem  palettes  for 
non-Web  graphics,  and  the  Netscape 
palette  for  Web  graphics.  Creating  your 
own  cu.stom  palettes,  limiting  the  colors 
DeBabelizer  remaps  to  within  a  given 
palette  and  controlling  dithering  (pcxsition- 
ing  of  color  pixels  to  simulate  colors  that 
do  not  exi.st  in  a  256  indexed  graphic)  are 
easily  handled  by  DeBabelizer.  You  can 
al.so  import  any  valid  .pal  file  into 
DeBatxlizer. 
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Batch  processing  is  DeBabelizefs  main 
strength.  In  the  top  screen  above,  a  group  of 
graphics  is  ready  for  processing.  In  the  lower 
screen,  a  three-step  script  of  commands  has 
been  created.  When  the  "Action  Arrow"  is 
clicked,  the  processing  proceeds  automatically 
on  all  graphics  in  the  batch. 


Palette  Controls 

Dcbabclizer’s  comprehensive 
palette  control  features  al.so  enable 
you  to  change  and  control  the  byte 
size  of  your  images — the  other  great 
rea.son  to  own  a  copy  of  DeBabelizer. 
You  can  let  Debabelizer  do  the  work 
for  you  by  choosing  “Remove 
Duplicate  and  Unu.sed  Colors”  from  a 
palette,  or  “Reduce  Colors,”  or  you  can 
manually  .set  the  pixel  depth  of  your 
images.  Depending  on  the  image,  the 
byte  size  of  your  graphic  can  often  be 
cut  in  half 

There  are  a  few  operations  that 
Debabelizer  dexs  not  handle  well.  For 
example,  you  will  need  another  graph¬ 
ics  program,  such  as  Photoshop,  to 
resize  many  of  your  graphics. 
Although  resize  options  are  available 
in  Debabelizer,  the  program  does  not 
feature  the  “Sharpen"  or  “Unsharp 
Mask”  filters  neces.sary  to  ensure  opti¬ 
mum  crispne.ss  in  resized  images. 

With  Photoshop 

It’s  simple  to  work  with  DeBatxlizer 
and  Photoshop  simultaneously — the 
Action  Arrow  can  lx  u.sed  to  drag  batch¬ 
es  from  Debabelizer  into  the  open 
Photoshop  window.  There,  all  of  the 
images  open  automatically,  allowing  you 
to  perfomi  the  nece.s,sary  Photoshop 
operations  even  as  you  save  the  changes 
back  into  your  DeBalxlizer  batch. 


■Animated  graphics  can  be  viewed, 
and,  more  importantly,  can  lx  “taken 
apart”  using  DeBalxlizer,  but  you  will 
need  a  .gif  animation  program,  such  as 
Cel  A.s.sembler  or  Gif  Con.struclion  Set.  to 
put  the  graphics  back  together  as  a 
working  animation.  DeBalxlizer  can  also 
open,  view  and  mrxlify  .avi,  but  not 
Quicktime  movies.  Quicktime  support  is 
in  the  works. 

So.  what  1  had  heard  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  years  turns  out  to  lx  taie — 
DeBalxlizer  is  an  e.s.sential  t(X)l  for  any 


Viewers  can  watch  as  each  step  of  the  batch 
processing  occurs.  Here,  graphics  are  being 
set  to  the  Netscape  palette,  and  then  saved 
as  .gifs. 

graphic  designer,  e.specially  those 
involved  in  online  page  creation.  It  is  a 
time  .saver,  a  bandwidth  .saver  and,  for 
Webmasters  and  design  artists  who  mu.st 
prtxess  large  numlxrs  of  graphics  on  a 
regular  basis,  a  real  .sanity  .saver. 

Kim  McGalliard  is  Webmaster  of  the 
E&P Mediainfo.com  Website. 

URLs  for  mentioned  software: 

Equilibrium: 

www.equilibrium.com 

Photoshop: 

www.adobe.com/prodindex 

/photoshop/main.html 

Cel  Assembler: 
www.gamani.com 

Gif  Construction  Set: 
www.mindworkshop.com 
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AN  INTERNET  HANDBOOK 
FOR  EDITORS  &  WRITERS 


WRITERS.NET: 

Every  Writer's  Essential  Guide  to 
Online  Resources  and  Opportunities 

Gary  Gach,  1 997 
Prima  Publishing,  Rocklin,  Calif. 

ISBN  0-7613-0641-1 

My  initial  thought  was  that  this  book’s 
catchy  title  probably  reached  far 
Ixjyond  what  its  content  would  deliver. 

After  all,  many  other  b(X)ks  with 
similar  titles  have  aimed  at  the  same 
broad  target  and  fallen  short.  The  mo.st  notable  of 
these  is  Randy  Reddick’s  and  Elliot  King’s  Online 
Journalist:  Using  the  Internet  and  Other  Electronic 
Resources  which  provides  a  general  description  of 
Internet  structure  but  leaves  the  task  of  actually 
figuring  out  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  on  the 
Net  up  to  the  reader. 

Writers.Net,  on  the  other  hand,  really  does 
deliver  what  its  title  promises.  Its  374  pages  are 
packed  with  den.se,  comprehensive  information. 
Combining  the  attributes  of  both  a  road  map  and 
“how  to”  guide,  the  book  shows  the  reader 
where  to  go  on  the  Internet  to  get  specific  kinds 
of  information  needed  for  writerly  pursuits. 

Main  Stream  Journalism 

while  it  fcK’u.ses  on  “writers”  in  a  broad  fashion  that 
includes  .some  .sections  of  Web  re.sources  for  fiction 
and  .screen  writers,  the  book’s  overall  emphasis  is  on 
maiastream  journalism. 

Author  Gary  Gach  has  .solid  credentials  in  the  field. 
The  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  cable  TV  indu.stry’s 
CV  Guide  has  previously  written  Tlie  PcKket  Guide  to 
the  Internet  and  also  developed  the  “Internet  for 
Writers”  curriculum  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  Extension. 

Which  is  not  to  .say  Writers.Net  is  without  flaw.  For 
iastance,  in  a  chapter  entitled  “Net  Journalism,”  the 
1997  btx>k  inexplicably  u.ses  outdated  1995  sUitistics 
about  the  numbers  of  newspapers  that  have  launched 
online  ventures.  Other  areas  appear  to  have  lx;en 
ha.stily  updated  ju.st  before  the  press  am,  like  that 
involving  the  San  Jo.se  Mercury  Center's  1996  “Dark 
Alliance”  Web  publishing  project  that  turned  into  a 
journalistic  debacle. 

Originally  intending  to  cite  the  Mercury  Center  pro 
jeci  as  an  example  of  the  new  .soas  of  journalism  made 
po.s.sible  by  tlie  Web,  Gach  opens  a  section  by  lauding 
the  1996  Cocaine  and  CIA  series  as  “a  lx)ld  .stroke”  that 


“broke  new  ground,”  and  then  gcxis  on  to  clo.se  with 
awkward  qualifications  such  as  “it’s  well  lx?yond  the 
.scope  of  this  lxx)k  to  debate  whether  ‘Dark  Alliance’ 
advances  any  significant  new  material  or  how  circum- 
.stantial  it  may  prove  to  lx;.” 

But  such  shortcomings  are  few  in  numlx;r  and 
minor  in  effect  on  Gach’s  otherwi.se  impressive  work. 

URL  Listings 

One  of  its  mo.st  useful  features  is  the  detailed  URL 
li.sting  that  accompanies  every  narrative  .section  alx)ut 
various  categories  of  Web  resources.  Here,  for 
instance,  one  can  learn  about  ob.scure  re.sriurces  like 
the  Canadian  Broadca.sting  Company’s  Journalists  & 
Broadca,sters  Re.sources  site,  the  Makulowich  site  that 
provides  .step-by-.step  online  tutorials  in  Internet 
research  technique,  or  the  Reporters  Internet  Guide 
(RIG)  site  at  which  one  can  download  a  con.stantly 
updated  li.st  of  Web  resources  cataloged  by  news 
lx;at — entertainment,  bu.sine.ss,  lalxjr,  crime,  etc. 

Beyond  ju.st  re.search  ttxjls,  Gach  provides  an  in- 
depth  overview  of  the  general  landscape  of  Internet 
freelance  .sales  opportunities  for  writers  and  bu.sine.ss 
opportunities  for  small  publishers.  Here,  one  can  learn 
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such  fundamental  facts  as,  say,  the 
important  differences  Ix'tween  E-Zines 
and  Web-Zines.  There  are  also  detailed 
explanations  of  how  individual  writers 
have  used  the  Web  to  publish  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  work  and  reputations,  build¬ 
ing  successhil  online  literary  business 
ventures,  attracting  advertisers,  sub- 
scrilxrs  and  steady  income. 

One  related  chapter  has  “case  .studies” 
that  include  the  hi.storie.s  of  the  people, 
companies,  events  and  trends  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  many  now-famous  Web 
publicatioas  like  Slate,  Salon,  Word  and 
IJtne  Lens.  The.se  are  valuable  factual 
backgrounders  for  anyone  writing  alxiut 
Internet  communications,  as  well  as  for 
anyone  trying  to  develop  a  context  in 
which  to  understand  the  late.st  Web  pub¬ 
lishing  trends. 

New  Net  Realities 

Tlie  lxx)k  repeatedly  underscores  the 
need  for  main.stream  publishers  and  indi¬ 
vidual  journalists  to  adju.st  their  views 
and  working  habits  to  the  new  market¬ 
place  realities  wrought  by  the  Internet. 
For  iastance,  one  entire  chapter  explores 
authors’  e-rights — the  hotly  contested 
i.s.sue  of  exactly  what  legal  rights  writers 
have,  or  should  have,  over  the  re-publi¬ 
cation  of  their  original  works  in  databa.v 
es  and  other  Web-based  electronic  di.stri- 
bution  .sy.stems. 

Overall,  Writers.Net  is  well  suited  as  a 
daily  Internet  handlxxik  for  profe.ssional 
writers  who  need  to  know  exactly  how¬ 
to  hame.ss  the  many  (but  often  confus¬ 
ing)  re.sources  of  the  global  network  to 
the  task  of  practical  joumali.stic  research. 
And,  as  online  concerns  continue  to 
impinge  on  every  area  of  news  publish¬ 
ing,  this  utilitarian  lxx)k,  with  its  encyclo¬ 
pedic  .scope,  extensive  index  and  u.ser- 
friendly  organization,  is  de.stined  to 
become  as  well-thumbed  as  any  editor  s 
or  journalist’s  thesaurus  or  As,stx'iated 
Pre-ss  Styleb(x)k. 


KILLER  APR 

Continued  from  page  33 
and  related  Web  links,  is  Ixxh  a  delivery 
.sy.siem  and  "wrapper”  for  this  underlying 
retrieval  pnxJuct  as  well  as  a  traffic-gener¬ 
ator  for  newsday.com  advertisers. 

People 

Perhaps  the  most  impxirtant  single 
a.specl  of  succes.sftilly  launching  an  online 
new.spxiper  archive  Is  as.scTnbling  the  right 
tc'-am.  The  ccxirdination  of  Internet  jxiblLsh- 
ing,  online  arcliival  .sales  and  iastitutional 


marketing  can  lx-  a  complex  project,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  ’’ownership”  and  support  of 
thc'se  elements  Is  distributed  ac’ioss  the 
newspaper’s  otganizatitxial  chart.  Oiganiza- 
tionally,  the  most  impres,sive  thing  about 
Tlx*Library@nc‘w. sclay.com  may  be  the  inter¬ 
nal  partnerships  tliat  make  it  pos.sible. 


Fred  Tuccillo  is  director  of  new  media  <S 
priHincts  at  Neusday  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  neit'sday.com.  Mary  Ann  Skinner 
is  director  of  editorial  technology  and 
information  sertices  at  Newsday. 
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by  Peter  M.  Zollman 

Hlost  in  time 

AND  SPACE 

THE  NEED  TO  ORIENT  WEB  READERS 


To  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
Web  surfer  to  get  lost  in  time 
and  space  on  the  Internet, 
consider  the  simple  question, 
“Where’s  Dallas?” 

If  you  said  Texas,  you're  only  partly 
right.  And  therein  lies  a  le.sson  for  writers 
and  editors  producing  Web  site  copy. 

For  instance,  a  very  different  Dallas  is 
featured  in  the  Web  site  reports  of  the 
Ga.ston  Gazette  in  North  Carolina. 
Readers  of  the  print  Gazette  know  that 
Dallas  is  a  small  town  of  alxjut  4,(KX) 
people  out  on  U.S.  321.  But  for  visitors  at 
the  Web  site,  it’s  a  different  situation. 
They  may  have  found  the  article  by  ran¬ 
dom  surfing,  or  reached  it  by  typing 
“Dallas”  into  a  .search  engine,  or  clicked 
through  from  someone  else’s  site.  They 
may  have  come  to  the  site  from  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  or  planet. 

The.se  new  Internet  realities  have 
changed  the  geography  of  publishing  as 
well  as  the  ailes  of  .story  style.  Local  pub¬ 
lishers  have  to  lie  .sensitive  to  the  orien¬ 
tation  needs  of  a  much  more  diverse 
group  of  readers. 

Mega-news  sites,  such  as  Nando.net 
and  CNN.com  have  already  been  forced 
to  address  this  orientation  i.ssue  in  order 
to  communicate  more  effectively  with 
their  expanding  global  audiences. 

“We  don't  know  where  people  who 
read  our  news  are  coming  from,”  said 
.Seth  Effron,  executive  editor  of 
Nando.net.  “Our  ailing  principle  on  the 
'X'eb  site  is  ‘Avoid  confusion’.” 

The  Raleigh,  N.C.-ba.sed  new-media 
division  of  the  .McClatchy  newspaper 
chain.  Nando.net  operates  a  global  news 
Web  site.  Originally,  it  called  one  of  its 
news  sections  "World”  and  another, 
“Nation.”  Tho.se  have  now  been  changed 
to  “Global”  and  “Stateside.” 

"The  word,  ‘Nation,'  may  not  mean 
the  .same  thing  to  .someone  from  Peah, 
Au.stralia  that  it  means  to  me  here  in  the 
United  States,”  Effron  explained. 

Mega-sites  like  Nando.  Net  and  CNN 
Interactive  get  30  to  40  percent  of  their 
visitors  from  outside  the  United  .States.  But 
small,  locally  orientcxJ  newspaper  and  TV 
sites  are  as  readily  accessible  from 


Birmingham,  England,  as  they  are  from 
Bimiingham,  Alabama.  And  Web  u.sers  in 
all  time  zones  can  find  your  content  as 
readily  as  people  from  down  the  block. 

Time  Zones 

At  CNN  Interactive,  world  news  is 
divided  into  five  regions.  So  for 
European  news,  times  are  listed  as  Paris 
time  and  Greenwich  Mean  Time  (GMT), 
the  .so-called  universal  time.  “But  ask 
anyone  in  the  world  what  their  time’  is 
in  relation  to  GMT,  and  they  don’t 
know,”  said  Scott  Woelfel,  vice  president 
and  editor-in-chief  of  CNN  Interactive. 
“It’s  a  tough  thing  to  [make  time  zones 
clear]  globally.  CNN  Television  has  had 
the  problem  for  years.  How  do  you  say 
today’  in  a  news  story  when  it’s  today' 
here,  but  ‘tomorrow’  .somewhere  el.se?  ” 

Geographic  Location 

For  locations,  CNN  Interactive  offers 
lots  of  maps.  Datelines  on  all  but  the 
largest  cities  include  the  .state  or  country. 
So  Denver,  which  stands  alone  in  the 
A.s.sociated  Pre.ss  Stylebook,  becomes 
Denver,  Colorado  on  CNN  Interactive. 
States  which  would  be  abbreviated  in  AP 
.style  are  spelled  out.  La.,  after  all,  could 
be  confu.sed  by  .srimeone  outside  the 
United  States  as  Los  Angeles  (“L.A.”),  not 
Louisiana. 

Even  allusions  to  weather  and  .sea- 
.sons  may  need  qualifying.  For  in.stance, 
when  Editor  &  PublLsher  Interactive 
columnist  Steve  Outing  recently  recom¬ 
mended  a  lxx)k  for  summer  reading  he 
apologized  to  online  readers  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  where  it’s  winter. 

Some  tips,  then,  for  making  your  Web 
site  understandable  to  a  national  and 
international  audience: 

•  If  your  newspaper  is  named  “The 
Journal”  or  .something  equally  non- 
de.script,  make  sure  you  include 
your  hometown  and  .state  with  your 
logo  on  each  page  of  your  site.  TV 
.stations  should,  tcxj. 

•  Time  zones  count.  If  it’s  local  con¬ 
tent  on  a  Icxally  oriented  site. 


include  ju.st  EDT  or  PST.  But  if  it's 
likely  to  be  of  national  or  global 
interest,  include  GMT.  Particularly  if 
it  is  something  like  a  live  chat,  news 
conference  or  other  event  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  want  to  join  or  follow. 

•  "T(xlay”  is  as  meaningle.ss  as  “yes¬ 
terday "  and  "tomorrow”  on  a  Web 
site,  unless  the  date  of  the  article  or 
.script  is  prominently  displayed  at 
the  top  of  the  content.  .Stick  to  days 
of  the  week  and/or  dates,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  long  the  content  is 
likely  to  be  viewed. 

•  Washington  is  in  North  Carolina, 
Hollywcxxl  is  in  .south  Florida  and 
Kansas  City  is  in  Kaasas.  Or  is  it 
Mi.s.souri?  Make  sure  kxrations  are 
crystal  clear.  Maps  help. 

•  FBI  is  probably  well-know’n,  and  .so 
is  CIA.  But  what  alxtut  NHTSA?  Or 
NTSB?  Or  FAA?  Maybe  you  know 
what  they  mean,  but  the  same  rule 
that  applies  in  your  newspaper  or 
on  your  station — make  everything 
obvious  to  the  news  consumer — 
applies  doubly  on  the  Internet.  Skip 
acronyms  unle.ss  they’re  universally 
known. 

•  “Pronouncers”  are  helpful.  Is  it 
“Ver-.sales,”  Indiana?  As  opprxsed  to 
“Vehr-sigh,”  France?  Or  is  it  “Kay- 
roh,”  Illinois  as  opposed  to  “Kigh- 
roh,”  Egypt?  As  silly  as  those  may 
.seem,  they  help  readers  understand 
and  learn.  U.se  them. 

And  even  if  you’re  ju.st  a  small  local 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  or  a  TV  .sta¬ 
tion  in  the  203rd  market,  it  helps  to 
remember  that  you’re  .serving  people 
who  need  to  know  that  Dallas  can  lx?  in 
North  Carolina. 


Peter  M.  Zollman 
(pzollman@aul.com),  of  Altamont 
Springs,  Fla.,  has  twenty  five  years 
journalistic  experience  at  various 
newspapers,  news  services,  television 
and  radio  stations. 
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Now  Fully  Integrated 
with  Netscape 
Publishing  System  2.g 


Real  Media’s  Open  AdStream^'^  ad  management  system  is  now 
fully  integrated  with  the  Netscape  Publishing  System  2.0.  This 
high-end  version  of  Open  AdStream^*^  supports  multiple  server 
Integration,  custom  reports,  registration  targeting  and  complete 
inventory  analysis. 

We  are  bringing  advertising  and  publishing  together  in  a 
fuffy  integrated  platform  for  the  first  time.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  this  package  includes  all  the  tools  a  serious 
Internet  publisher  needs.” 

David  Morgan 
President,  Real  Media,  Inc. 

For  more  information  on  Open  AdStream^"^  visit  Real  Media,  Inc. 
at  www.realmedia.com,  email  adstream@realmedia.com., 
or  call  (212)  725-4537. 


©1997  Copyright  Real  Media,  Inc.  The  Real  Media  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Real  Media,  Inc.  in  the  US  and  other  countries.  Netscape 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Netscape  Communications  Corp.  in  the  US  and  other  countries. 


Nobody  else  can  give  you  the  whole  package.  By  any  measure.  ECl’s  "engine”  is  easily  the 

The  soup-to-nuts  Online  Classifieds  solution.  most  robust  on  the  market.  From  interfacing 

Only  ECl  [Electric  Classifieds,  Inc.']  has  the  with  your  legacy  systems  and  automating 

systems,  services  and  partner  tools  you  need  online  ad  creation  to  narrowcast  directories, 

to  tap  into  so  many  rich  new  revenue  streams.  multimedia,  banner  marketing,  and  sponsored 

value-added  information  for  buyers.  Everything 
We  went  far  beyond  the  competition  in  tailored  for  you.  And  controlled  by  you.  All 

developing  our  unique  solution.  Way  beyond  made  possible  by  our  classifieds  applications 
repurposing  and  simple  banner  advertising.  technology,  superior  partner  tools,  two-tier 
We  looked  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  Online  support  and  constant  system  upgrades. 
Classifieds  commerce.  And  created  a  complete 

range  of  ways  to  make  your  Web  operation  I  hat’s  why  ECl  is  the  choice  of  online 

truly  rewarding.  For  buyers,  sellers,  your  media  leaders.  And  that's  why  your  Online 

Commercial  Accounts  and  you.  Classifieds  should  be  Powered  by  ECl." 
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